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2873. [Anon.] Johannes Lindworsky. Psico- 
tecnia, 1940, 1, 371.—Obituary—H. D. Spoerl 
(American]International College). 

2874. Beach, F. A. Apparatus for inflicting sub- 
cortical lesions in the rat brain. Science, 1941, 93, 
383-—384.—Detailed directions regarding the con- 
struction and use of an apparatus, similar to the 
Horsley-Clark instrument are given.—F. A. Mote, 
Jr. (Connecticut). 


2875. Bok, B. J.. & Mayall, M. W. Scientists 
look at astrology. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1941, 52, 
233-244.—A summary of several problems related to 
astrology: accepted techniques of astrologers, history 
of astrology, extent to which it has spread, attitude 
of scientists, legal aspects.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

2876. Bustamante, M. E. El Prof. Raymond 
Pearl (1879-1940). Ciencia, Mex., 1940, 1, 466-467. 
—Obituary; portrait.—H. D. Spoerl (American In- 
ternational College). 

2877. Christenson,§J. A., Jr. Coordinates of 
psychology: analytic methods applied to the forms 
of wor theory. Psychol. Rev., 1941, 48, 
60-72.—This paper is an attempt to outline an 
analytical frame of reference for psychology, indicat- 
ing the general criteria or coordinates for clarifica- 
tion of psychological problems, and the main 
presuppositions of present-day psychological think- 
ing. The author’s basic assumptions are: that 
psychology is concerned with living phenomena, 
with experience, and with options, and that it is a 
separate discipline. His points of reference are: 
function, the individual, purpose, and method of 
investigation. The general coordinates of analysis 
are: abstraction, scope, data, and generalization, 
the discussion of which represents the body of the 
paper. The treatment emphasizes “the limitations 
to the use of abstraction for description, the varia- 
tion of scope of treatment .. ., the range of data 
which may be comprehended, and the uses of gen- 
eralization in theory.’’ The final section ‘‘comprises 
a resynthesis in terms of the psychological subject 
matter and the general analysis.’’ A comparison 
of present-day psychological systems on the basis 
of this frame-work should indicate a growing region of 
agreement among them.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 
~2878. Dwyer, P. S. The calculation of correla- 
tion coefficients from ungrouped data with modern 
calculating machines. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1940, 
35, 671-673.—By the use of Fridén, Marchant, and 
particularly the fully automatic Monroe, the com- 
putation of correlations among 4 or less variables 


and up to 250 cases is more economical than by the 
use of Hollerith equipment.—G. K. Bennett (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

2879. Emme, E. E. Content analysis of the nine 
most recent textbooks in general psychology. 
J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 257-260.—Nine recent text- 
books in general psychology are ranked according 
to the 5 criteria used in evaluating 11 previous text- 
books. The author finds that the prevailing trend is 
in the direction of better adaptation of the material 
to student interest and need.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 

2880. Glees, M. Ein einfaches Adaptometer. 
(A simple adaptometer.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 
1939, 103, 226.—Glees describes a simple form of 
adaptometer made by Zeiss. It is portable and can 
be used for testing several people at once, without the 
necessity of a control observer or any special light 
source.—(Courtesy Brit. J. Ophthal.). 

2881. Habbe, S. A comparison of the American 
Psychological Association memberships of 1929 and 
1939; an analysis of changes during the past decade 
with a few suggestions for the next decade. Psychol. 
Rec., 1941, 4, 215—232.—Founded in 1892, the APA 
has approximately 2800 members. Within the 
years 1929-1939 total membership increased 180%; 
full membership, 10% (an increase of 56 members); 
and associateship, 457%. The APA is predominately 
a male organization. The trend is away from rigid 
academic standards. Almost all psychologists over 
the age of 45 are in the academic field. Some sug- 
gestions offered are: (1) More descriptive names than 
member and associate should be evolved. (2) An 
executive secretary should be appointed. (3) More 
whole-hearted co-operation between local and state 
associations and the national organization is advis- 
able. (4) Desirable mental hygiene policies and 
services should be promoted by the APA as part of 
its responsibilities to the public.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

2882. Kendall, M. G., & Smith, B. B. The prob- 
lem of m rankings. Ann. math. Stat., 1939, 10, 275- 
287.—If n objects are ranked by m persons according 
to some quality of the objects there arises the prob- 
lem: does the set of m rankings of m show any 
evidence of community of judgment among the 
individuals? Spearman's rho denotes the rankings 
by ordinal numbers, but operates on them as if they 
were cardinals. The authors present a formula for 
the coefficient of concordance, W, which varies 
from 0 to 1; a test for the significance of W; tables 
of the distribution of s (the observed sum of squares 
of the deviations of sums of ranks from the mean 
value m(n + 1):2); and two examples—S. B. 
Sells (Brooklyn). 
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2883-2895 GENERAL 

2883. Lersch, P. Seele und Welt. Zur Frage plete understanding of their nature. ... The 
nach der Eigenart des Seelischen. (Soul and world. excellence or reality of the mind is constituted by the 
The problem of the nature of the soul.) Leipzig: degree to which it consciously seeks . . . @ full, rich, 


Barth, 1941. Pp. 56. RM 2.50.—Distrust in psy- 
chology is based on: (1) the principle of isolatin 
observations, (2) the experimental method, and (3 
the theory of the internal existence of the soul. 
These danger factors have been removed through 
(1) observations along the lines of Ganzheitspsycho- 
logie, (2) clinical-characterological orientation, and 
(3) anthropological orientation. The latter is not 
satisfied with the classification of single phenomena 
but regards them as facts and forms of human exist- 
ence. The soul is not abstract consciousness outside 
or alongside the world, but the carrier of an existence 
of which consciousness is a part. The outside world 
is an integral part of the soul. The soul is, so to 
speak, a mirror in which the outside world and its 
possibilities manifest themselves —P. L. Krieger 
(Munich). 


2884. McDougall, W. De minskliga energierna. 
En studie éver den dynamiska psykologiens grund- 
drag. (The energies of men. Fundamentals of 
dynamic psychology.) Helsingfors: 1940. Pp. 414. 
SMK 9.50.—See VII: 3126. 


2885. Melton, A. W. The logic of modern psy- 
chology. I. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 227-236—A 
critical review of C. C. Pratt’s The logic of modern 
psychology (see XIII: 3390), which applauds the 
operational approach of the author to the problems 
of psychology but takes exception to certain specific 
conclusions regarding psychology and psychological 
theory which are made to follow from the operational 
point of view.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2886. Morgan, J. J. B. Psychology. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. xxi + 612. $3.00.— 
This is an introductory college textbook. It contains 
27 chapters of 15-30 pages each dealing with the 
following topics: the scientific attitude, heredity and 
environment, prenatal and infant development, 
intelligence, springs of action (motivation), social 
motives, emotional behavior, the acquisition of motor 
skills, conditioned reaction, memorizing, the central 
nervous system, vision, hearing, smell, taste, somes- 
thesis, perceiving, problem solving, individual differ- 
ences, psychological tests, and adjustment. There is 
a glossary of terms at the end of the book. At the 
end of each chapter is a set of 20-40 questions the 
answers to which are given in an instructor's manual. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


2887. M. P. Federico Kiesow. Psicotecnia, 
1940, 1, 371-372.—Obituary.—H. D. Spoerl (Amer- 
ican International College). 


2888. Norris, N. The standard errors of geo- 
metric and harmonic means. Ann. math. Siat., 
1939, 10, 84.—Abstract. 


2889. Norton, W. J., Jr. Towards a value theory 
of mind. Phil. Sci., 1941, 8, 255-263.—‘‘Values . . 
are those aspects of a fact by virtue of which the 
fact acquires meaning. Until a value view of 
our mental states be taken, there can be no com- 


and intense experience of value.’ It follows that 
mind is necessarily related to “its value-affordin 
environment,” and that ‘“‘psychology can not stan 
apart from the . . . social sciences and philosophy 
if it hopes to do justice to the mind both as an object 
of study, and as a reality seeking its own happiness 
in a world of multiple possibilities." R. H. Dotterer 
(Pennsylvania State College). 

2890. Peters, C. C. A method of matching 
groups for experiment with no loss of population. 
J. educ. Res., 1941, 34, 606-612.—A regression 
method is described and illustrated which gives the 
effect of perfect pairing without the loss of any 

members from either the experimental or the control 
groups, unless there are such abnormal deviates as 
would be eliminated anyway on the ground that they 
do not belong to the population sampled. The 
method is applied to the data of 28 members of an 
experimental and 22 members of a control group. 
The latter attended all regular Latin sessions, while 
the former were given some time off to study en- 
riching ‘general language’ material. The results 
show no loss for the experimental group in Latin 
achievement, possibly a superior gain.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2891. Pratt, C. C. The logic of modern psychol- 
ogy. II. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 236-240.—A 
reply to Melton’s critical review of the author's 
The logic of modern psychology (see XV: 2885).— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2892. Rietz, H. L. On the distribution of the 
“Student” ratio for small samples from certain non- 
normal distributions. Amn. math. Stat., 1939, 10, 
265-274.—This paper gives an analysis of data 
obtained by experimental sampling from two non- 
normal distributions. It is shown that (1) the linear 
correlation coefficient, 7, of the mean and standard 
deviation differs insignificantly from zero in each 
case, and (2) that the correlation ratio of the 
standard deviation on the mean differs significantly 
from zero. The evidence presented is considered to 
lend support to the view that the results of the 
“Student”’ theory are almost certainly applicable for 
many purposes, when the parent distributions are of 
such non-normal types as are involved in the sam- 
plings analyzed.—S. B. Sells (Brooklyn). 

2893. Rupp, H. Prof. Dr. phil. u. med. Walter 
Poppelreuter. Z. Arbeitspyschol., 1939, 12, 132.— 
Obituary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

2894. Smith, S. A stimulus timer operating with- 
out commutator control. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 
370—-371.—Description with wiring diagram of a 
timing apparatus which permits a subject to get 
ready to receive a stimulus and, when ready, to 
administer the stimulus to himself without waiting. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2895. Stewart, T. D. The life and writings of Dr. 
AleS Hrdlitka (1869-1939). Amer. J. phys. An- 
throp., 1940, 26, 3-40.—A biography of Hrdlicka, 
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indicating his principal contributions to the field of 
anthropology, and a complete bibliography of 341 
titles, covering a period of 48 years and classified 
both by year of publication and by subject matter.— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

2896. Stock, J. S., & Frankel, L. R. The alloca- 
tion of samplings among several strata. Ann. 
math. Stat., 1939, 10, 288-293.—In order to obtain 
maximum efficiency for a given size of sample, the 
number of samplings from each stratum should be 
proportional to the standard deviation of the char- 
acteristic under consideration and to the total 
number of units within the stratum. However, 
where the problem is concerned with the interrela- 
tions of characteristics in different strata, rather 
than with the aggregate of the universe, it is neces- 
sary to consider how best to distribute the observa- 
tions such that each area will be represented with 
equal precision. Two solutions, with applications 
in the social sciences, are offered—S. B. Sells 
(Brooklyn). 

2897. Thorndike, E.L. Thorndike century senior 
dictionary. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1941. Pp. 
xxxviii + 1065. $2.48. 


2898. Tolman, E. C. Psychological man. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1941, 13, 205-218.—This is the address 
of the chairman, Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, September, 1940. Following 
Drucker’s analysis of The end of economic man, it 
is suggested that historical cultures can be described 
in terms of successive myths, each of which passed 
away because it satisfied only one group of motives. 
In the medieval Christian era, the myth of spiritual 
man satisfied the superego at the expense of other 
groups of motives; the ego was gratified by the 
intellectual man of the Renaissance, and the id 
(in the larger sense of the term) by the economic 
man of the industrial revolution. In a totalitarian 
system the myth of heroic man satisfies the superego 
and the enlarged ego, with the dictator assuming the 
role of a father surrogate, but this myth cannot last 
because it demands continuous group successes, and 
because the masses are deprived of the id and ego 
gratifications enjoyed by the elite. A new goal, 
that of psychological man, could approach a satis- 
faction of all motives (the id through modern 
technology, the ego through adequate vocational 
guidance and the work of the clinic, the superego 
through group participations, and the enlarged ego 
through the identification of the individual with 
humanity). Psychological man can be achieved 
through universal education and a new emotional 
dynamic.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


2899. Wald, A. A contribution to the theory of 
statistical estimation. Ann. math. Stat., 1939, 10, 
86—87.—Abstract. 

2900. Wald, G. A portable visual adaptometer. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1941, 31, 235-238.—The instru- 
ment described weighs about 18.5 pounds. It 
consists of a test unit connected by a long cord to 
storage cells and a control panel. The panel bears 
an on-off switch, a voltmeter and rheostat for setting 
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the line voltage, and a calibrated rheostat with 
dial for regulating the intensities of the test and 
fixation lights. The test unit is of the size and ap- 
proximate shape of a pocket lamp. It provides a 
fixation point and a field of controlled brightness, 
size, and position, illuminated for short flashes 
through a shutter activated by a plunger. A funnel- 
shaped eyepiece may be fitted on the front of this 
unit to set the position of the subject's head and 
protect the eyes from stray light. The total effec- 
tive range of the instrument (without filters) is 
about 4 logarithmic units. Over a range of about 
3 log units the variations of log brightness with 
scale reading is accurately linear.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 


2901. Woltman, H. W. Virchow as neurologist 
and psychiatrist. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1941, 2, 139-142. 


[See also abstract 2904, 2913, 3126. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2902. Barnett, A.. & Posner, M. Effects pro- 
duced by impressing alternating electric fields of low 
frequency and intensity on the human skull. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 11, 271-278.—Using a sine wave 
generator, current of 1/6 cycles up to 60 cycles was 
fed longitudinally and transversely into the skulls 
of human subjects. Current values ranging from 
.2 to 1.0 milliamperes acting through DC resistances 
of 5,000 to 20,000 ohms were used. Results obtained 
were “‘(a) a marked sensation of light flicker pro- 
ducible at frequencies as low as 1/3 cycles and up to 
about 40 cycles per sec., (b) a sensation of oscillatory 
movement localizable in the head, the torso, and 
even extending downward to the legs below 5-6 
cycles per sec., and (c) a sensation of oscillatory 
movements of objects in the visual field at fre- 
quencies up to about 12-15 cycles per sec. All of 
these sensations . . . involve changes in function 
of the vestibulary and visual mechanisms.”’ Cur- 
rent-frequency curves plotted on semi-logarithmic 
paper yield U shaped curves exhibiting minima at 
different frequencies. The flicker effect yields 3 U 
curves with maxima at 4.5, 7, and 22 cycles, depend- 
ing upon the illumination. The body movement and 
visual field movement curves show minima in the 
region of 1.5—2.0 cycles.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connec- 
ticut). 

2903. Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. Atlas of 
electroencephalography. Boston: F. A. Gibbs, 
Boston City Hospital, 1941. Pp. 221. $7.00.— 
Dedicated to Hans Berger this cloth-bound, 12 x 15 
inch atlas contains 102 pages of full-size sample 
records, three or four to a page, illustrating EEG’s 
of infants and children at each age level up to 14 
years, normal adults, patients with epilepsy, brain 
tumors, brain injuries, and various other neuro- 
logical and psychiatric disturbances. On the oppo- 
site page there is a legend for each record, describing 
the case and giving a descriptive analysis of the 
record. Also on each left-hand page is a textual 
account of the history, technique, and development 
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of electroencephalography, a summary of the 
results of many studies which bear on normal and 
pathological conditions, and a description of ampli- 
fying and recording systems, electrodes, and other 
pertinent data concerning methodology. A bibliog- 
raphy of approximately 675 titles is appended.— 
D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


2904. Gottlieb, J. S., & Fowler,O. D. A note on 
chronaxic technique. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 
367-369.—With the object of eliminating uncon- 
trolled factors in chronaxie measurement in clinical 
cases the authors designed a new electrode for use 
in tactile observation of the threshold response. 
Results show that the consistency of the thresh- 
old magnitude during successive determinations 
within a few minutes’ time is much greater 
with the present electrode than with the classical 
Bourguignon type. The touch method of threshold 
determination is superior to the visual method 
frequently employed. After the threshold value is 
obtained, a variation of one or two volts will serve 
to abolish or reestablish the response as determined 
by this method; time factor measurements show like 
consistency. With the visual method there is 
marked variation in consistency of determinations 
with different subjects —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2905. Nims, L. F., Marshall, C., & Nielsen, A. 
Effect of local freezing on the electrical activity 
of the cerebral cortex. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1941, 
13, 477-484.—Freezing of a small area of the 
cerebral cortex tends to produce convulsions in the 
dog and, less regularly, in the cat and monkey. 
Disturbances of electrical activity of the cerebral 
cortex are found not only in the frozen zone but also 
in untreated areas. “The initial effect is a complete 
obliteration or a severe depression of the electrical 
activity. After a variable length of time, however, 
partial recovery takes place and still later abnormal 
patterns are seen. ... High voltage, high fre- 
quency discharges not unlike those of grand mal in 
man are seen quite characteristically in the dog, 
while slower wave forms as well as spike and wave 
patterns (petit mal?) are more common in the cat. 
In the monkey high voltage spikes repeated at 
rather long intervals form the essential feature of the 
disturbed electrical pattern.’—A. Chapanis (Yale). 


2906. Romano, J., Stead, E. A., Jr., & Taylor, Z. 
E. Clinical and electroencephalographic changes 
produced by a sensitive carotid sinus of the cerebral 
type. New Engl. J. Med., 1940, 223, 708-712.— 
Studies of a patient with migraine, atypical epilepsy, 
and a sensitive right carotid sinus of the cerebral 
type are reported. The atypical epileptic attacks 
could be induced by external pressure on the sensitive 
carotid sinus, by intravenous injection of sodium 
cyanide, and by overventilation. After novocainiza- 
tion and surgical denervation of the sensitive carotid 
sinus attacks were not produced by the procedures 
listed above and spontaneous attacks disappeared. 
EEG's in the resting state before operation showed 
abnormal! activity associated with psychomotor and 
grand mal epilepsy; after operation this abnormal 
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activity decreased. The evidence indicates that 
in this case a sensitive carotid-sinus mechanism 
of the cerebral type played a significant role in the 
production of the clinical seizures and the abnormali- 
ties observed in the electroencephalograms. The 
changes in the latter were not those observed in 
cerebral anoxemia. ‘These studies furnish further 
evidence that a peripheral autonomic receptor organ, 
that is, the carotid sinus, can produce seizures by the 
direct effect of afferent impulses on the brain.’’— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


re oT abstracts 2874, 2920, 2964, 2978, 3046, 
119. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 
2907. Ché, S. R. Manjin no shikishin ijé. 


(Abnormal color vision in the Manchurians.) 
Toho med. J., 1939, 17, 554-555.—See XIV: 4892.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2908. Cole, G. A critical analysis of the results 
of the Betts telebinocular tests. Elem. Sch. J., 1941, 
41, 533-537.—100 persons were given 6 tests in the 
Betts series in order to evaluate their accuracy. 
The tests were: distance fusion, reading-distance 
fusion, vertical imbalance, lateral imbalance, sharp- 
ness of image, and coordination level. Regarding the 
first 2 tests the investigator concludes that possibly 
they were not correctly administered or that the 
high percentage of failure may be an indication that 
they are invalid. Little reason is seen for continuin 
both tests of lateral imbalance for distance an 
reading-distance since there is marked similarity 
in their functions —P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

2909. Dimmick, F. L., & Olson, R. M. The 
intensive difference limen in audition. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1941, 12, 517-525.—‘“In the present 
experiment we have determined the difference 
limens for discrete intensive discrimination at five 
frequencies ranging from 128 cycles to 1000 cycles 
with intensities from 0.02 bars r.m.s. pressure to 
3.4 bars (—65 db to —15 db). Both the physical 
conditions and the psychological judgment have 
been carefully controlled. The data yield a value for 
4 db of 2.4 db in the middle range of intensities.”"— 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

2910. Ehrenberg, W. Kritisches tiber Farbdefi- 
nitionen. (Critical discussion of color definitions.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 68, 65-68.—In determining 
the phenomenal color of a light or a surface one has 
to take into account (1) the physical properties of 
the light, and (2) those properties which under the 
considered conditions appear neutral. The influence 
of this determination of phenomenal color on the 
interpretation of contrast phenomena is discussed.— 
F. Heider (Smith). 

2911. Ekenberg, B. Investigations into the visual 
neem Acta Univ. lund., 1940, 36, No. 13. Pp. 

2912. Frey, H., Stokes, A. B., & others. Psycho- 
logical aspects of deafness. Lancet, 1941, 240, 244- 
245.—It is noted, among other things, that ‘‘the 
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most serious psychological effect of deafness was the 
extent to which it restricted speech experience. 
From this limitation arose all the familiar symptoms 
of unhappy mental life, uncertainty in action, and 
the distrust of self often seen in deaf patients.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2913. Higley, H. R. Stereopsis and depth per- 
ception. Columbia Optomet., 1941, 15, No. 57, 2-4.— 
Higley denies that binocular functions can be in- 
vestigated adequately by stereoscopic tests. He 
recommends use of the depthescope which he 
described in 1932. Its alleged usefulness is illus- 
trated by twelve cases who showed different results 
for tests with the stereoscope and.with the depthe- 
scope.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Company). 

2914. Hirose, S. Kyfikaku no sésai. (On ol- 
factory cancellation.) Z. Otol., Tokyo, 1940, 46, 
618.—By means of the Hoffmann-Kohlrausch ol- 
factometer the author experimented on olfactory 
cancellation. The results indicate that cancellation 
takes place in higher concentration of olfactory 
substances and occurs therefore only at the focus of 
the diagonal lines of Henning’s prism and never at 
other points. o relation between the chemical 
structure of the substances and the cancellation 
effect could be ascertained. It was concluded that 
this phenomenon depends not on the physical or 
chemical nature of olfactory compounds but, as 
assumed by Wundt, on the reciprocal action of 
sensations.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2915. Jung, H. Untersuchungen zu den Theorien 
des Hérens. (Researches in the theories of hearing.) 
Akust. Z., 1940, 5, 268-283. 

2916. Kanetune, K. [On the pitch of the tone. 
I.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 15, 450-454.—The role 
of overtones in differentiating the pitch of a tone is 
analyzed experimentally.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2917. Kitagawa, S., & Yuasa, M. Pilocarpin 
kyokusho tekiy6 no chén6 ni oyobosu eikyéd. 
(Effects of local application of pilocarpin upon 
acoustic ability.) Z. Otol., Tokyo, 1940, 46, 641-700. 
—Pilocarpin was applied to the tympanum, the 
outer auditory canal, and the hind part of the ear. 
It was used as a solution or an ointment, and in the 
case of the hind part of the ear, it was subcutaneously 
injected. From 600 cases the authors conclude that 
it is effective as temporary treatment of the hard of 
hearing. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2918. Kiyomiya, E. Nion no teii ni kansuru 
yobiteki jikken. (Preliminary experiments on the 
localization of two tones.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 
15, 347-377.—Localization of two tones simul- 
taneously presented was experimentally observed 
from various angles with special reference to the 
relation between phenomenal and physical tones.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2919. Kneer, L. Untersuchungen tiber den 
binokularen Sehvorgang. (Investigations of the 
binocular visual process.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 
68, 49-64.—Two factors are responsible for vergence 
(convergence or divergence) in binocular vision: (1) 
the tendency not to see things double (fusional 
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vergence) and (2) the influence of accommodation on 
vergence (accommodative vergence). Experiments 
with a haploscope on the interaction of these two 
factors are described. The standard curves of 
accommodative vergence published by Pfliimlin and 
Striibin are only partly correct.— F. Heider (Smith). 


2920. Kravkov, S. V. Color vision and the auto- 
nomic nervous system. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1941, 31, 
335-337.—Quite different indirect stimuli often 
produce similar changes in the color sensitivity of the 
eye. It was assumed that this similarity of effect 
is due to all these indirect stimuli being similar as to 
their influence upon the autonomic nervous system. 
Direct experiments with instillation of adrenalin 
and pilocarpin into the eye have shown that color 
sensitivity does change when affected by these sym- 
pathico- and parasympathico-mimetic substances. 
In the light of the dependence of color vision on the 
autonomic nervous system, it is also possible to 
account for the seasonal fluctuations of color sensi- 
tivity recently described in special papers.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


2921. Lifshitz, S. Elementary quantity of sound 
perception. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1941, 12, 526-528. 
—The apparent duration of short impulses of sound 
at intensities near threshold is found to fluctuate by 
an amount dependent upon the sensation level of the 
sound. These fluctuations are explained in terms 
of a stepwise growth in loudness as the intensity of a 
tone is increased. For a 1000-cycle tone near thresh- 
old each step is achieved by an increase in intensity 
of 2 db. This magnitude, 2 db, is called ‘‘the ele- 
mentary quantity of hearing perception.” This 
elementary quantity appears in visual and tactual 
sensations as well as in hearing.—S. S. Stevens 
(Harvard). 

2922. Lloyd, L.S. The musical ear. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 87. $1.50.— 

Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This work 
is devoted to the aural perception of sound and its 
relation to the theory of music. Its purpose is to 
introduce the musician to certain aspects of acous- 
tics and hearing as they relate to music. It includes 
essays on intonation, Hermann von Helmholtz, 
the sounds of church bells, the notes of the harmonic 
series, the sounds of distant music, and the scale and 
the musical ear.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2923. Maré,G.de. Hbrselundersékningsmetoder 
och hérapparater. (Methods of investigating hearing 
and hearing aids.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1941, 38, 
16-26.—This is a detailed exposition and analysis 
of existing methods of investigation of hearing and a 
critical evaluation of hearing aids—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2924. Masaki, M. Und6-zanz6 no jikkenteki 
kenky@. III. (Experimental researches on after- 
images of movement. III.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 
15, 378-387.—The direction of afterimages of 
movement is the opposite of that of the primary 
image. It is determined by the fixation point and 
mental set. The after effect of preceeding visual 


movements predominates when two series of visual 
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movements, which differ in their direction, are given 
alternatively several times. The extent of dynamic 
relation between preceeding visual movements and 
succeeding ones is determined by the latter's direc- 
tion. It is not of one-sided direction but undergoes 
temporal changes which is termed y-phenomenon.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2925. Mori, S. [A study of brightness contrast 
and assimilation.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 15, 399- 
423.—Factors of assimilation and dissimilation were 
analyzed in Benary’s contrast figure by approxi- 
mating the brightness of the ground, the &, and the 
figure as closely as possible to a modified Fuchs 
figure—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2926. Obonai, T., & Morio, T. [Developmental 
and differential study of dark-adaption.| Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 15, 388-398.—Dark adaptation was 
observed with respect to age and sex.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2927. Pauls, M. D. An auditory survey at a 
school for the deaf. Problem of determining suitable 
aids for types of deafness. Grad. Stud. Monogr. 
Educ., Wayne Univ., 1940, No. 1. Pp. 28.—This 
is an analysis of audiometric data obtained from 100 
unselected pupils in the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, aged 11-18 years. The data are studied with 
reference to the medical history and the etiology of 
deafness. Pupils are classified into 4 types on the 
basis of their audiograms; high frequency deafness 
was most prevalent (55%); 18% could not be classi- 
fied since audiograms from the two ears presented 
different types. The mean threshold for bone 
conduction appeared nearer normal than the air 
conduction threshold in the lower frequencies.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2928. Pepinsky, A. Masking effects in practical 
instrumentation and orchestration. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1941, 12, 405-408.—Chords produced by 5 
instruments were studied to determine the role of 
masking in their musical effects. ‘‘The procedure 
consisted of an investigation of the complex tone 
produced by each instrument independently to 
determine the influence of inner relationships be- 
tween partials upon auditory sensation. Then the 
results for each instrument were combined to ascer- 
tain the cumulative effects when all five instruments 
sounded together under conditions of various de- 
grees of dynamics and arrangement of tones of the 
chord. . . . The results obviously show that chords 
do not necessarily sound as they are written. In 
many instances instruments might well be omitted 
entirely. In many cases the notes of the chord must 
be reassigned to different instruments in order to 
secure a good balance.’’—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2929. Riggs, L. A. Recovery from the discharge 
of an impulse in a single visual receptor unit. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1940, 15, 273-283.—An iso- 
lated receptor unit of Limulus polyphemus is adapted 
to prolonged stimulation by light until a nearly 
constant discharge is reached. Then a brief test 
flash is added to the stimulation. The latency varies 


with the time of the preceding impulse and is used to 
measure recovery. Over a considerable range of 
intensities the recovery is rapid at first, then more 
gradual, lasting for two seconds or more after the 
discharge of the impulse—O. W. Richards (Spencer 
Lens Company). 


2930. Rule, J. T. The shape of stereoscopic 
es. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1941, 31, 124—129.— 
“This article deals with the determination of the 
shapes of stereoscopic images. It develops formulae 
for locating image points and a graphical method of 
projecting any object plan directly into the resultant 
image plan when the conditions of photographing 
and projecting are given. The purpose is to supply 
an exact tool for the analysis of stereoscopic effects 
so that it may become possible to determine the 
reasons for observable distortions and to predict 
the results of any proposed optical system. 
further purpose is to furnish a base for the com- 
parison of the psychological interpretation of images 
with their shapes on geometrical principles in order 
to open the way for the study of the degree of varia- 
tion from orthostereoscopic images which is per- 
missible in practical projection without annoyance. 
The entire considerations here, however, are geo- 
metrical.”"—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical 
Company). 


2931. Schwarz, F. Uber die Reizung des Sehor- 
gans durch niederfrequente elektrische Schwing- 
ungen. (Stimulation of the visual organ by tow 
frequency electric vibrations.) 2Z. Sinnesphysiol.; 
1940, 68, 92-118.—Electrodes were applied to the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and to the arms. 
If AC is sent through the body in this way, rhyth- 
mical light phenomena are observed. The upper 
frequency threshold lies between 90 and 110 Hz. 
The relation between frequency and intensity of 
stimulation and the effect of simultaneous stimula- 
tion by two AC's of different frequencies was studied. 
—F. Heider (Smith). 

2932. Seitz, C. P. The effects of anoxia on visual 
function; a study of critical frequency. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1940, No. 257. Pp. 38.—‘‘The 
results of this study, designed to measure critical 
frequency at sea level and altitudes equivalent to 
17,500 and 20,000 feet, showed that critical fre- 
quency was depressed. Under suitable conditions 
it was possible to show a differential effect on rod 
and cone response. A statistically reliable decre- 
ment in cone response was noted one hour after the 
ascent to 20,000 feet. In addition there was evidence 
of a lack of adjustment to oxygen want during the 
course of an experimental session. In a number of 
instances recovery was not complete within one- 
half hour after readmission of normal air. The 
direct application of strychnine to the eye increased 
retinal sensitivity. This was independently indi- 
cated by angioscotometry and measures of critical 
frequency. When administered under conditions 
of altitude, which ordinarily reduce retinal sensi- 
tivity, strychnine sustained the function on a level 
that was nearly normal.”—C. H. Graham (Brown). 
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2933. Tuzuki, A. [On nearness. (Addendum) ]. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 15, 455-461.—Further re- 
search on the effect of phenomenal nearness upon 
apparent movemnt. (See XIV: 2850.)—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2934. Wever, E.G. The designation of combina- 
tion tones. Psychol. Rev., 1941, 48, 93-104.—4 
principal methods of designating the order of com- 
bination tones are (1) the original system of Hall- 
strém, (2) the Krueger modification, (3) Stumpf’s 
method, and (4) a system implicit in Helmholtz’s 
distortion theory. The combination tones observed 
by HAllstrém were all difference tones. His system 
is defective in its mathematical uncertainties, in the 
assumption of successive interactions on which it 
is based, and on its failure to account for numerous 
components. Krueger's system has the same defects. 
Stumpf’s method of calculation assumes that all 
combination tones may be derived by means of a 
single formula of the type mn + nl, where h, / are 
the primaries, m, n, are whole numbers, and the bar 
indicates that the absolute value is to be used. 
It embraces all components but has no rational basis. 
The Helmholtz method, developed from the trans- 
formation theory, is best. It is systematic and in- 
clusive, and places difference tones and summation 
tones on an equal footing. It is based on assump- 
tions which are logical and have been given a fair 
amount of experimental support——A. G. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 

2935. Wiltberger, P. B. A new test for the de- 
tection of coiorblindness. Columbus, Ohio: College 
Book Co., 1941. Pp. 22. $8.00.—This test is 
based on the discrimination of after images. It 
cannot be memorized and depends upon a com- 
parison of the afterimage with color charts.—C. 
H. Graham (Brown). 


[See “ abstracts 2880, 2900, 2902, 2977, 3118, 
3131. 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2936. Aoki, S. Jéken hansha no kajii genshé. 
(A cumulative phenomenon of the conditioned 
reflex.) Nihon Seiri Z., 1939, 4, 49-53.—After a 
conditioned reflex was established separately to 
auditory, visual, or cutaneous stimuli, the author 
examined the effect of simultaneous presentation of 
2 of these stimuli. Using the amount of saliva se- 
creted as an indicator, a cumulative effect was ob- 
served in each case.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2937. Aoki, S., Taguchi, H., & Suda, I. Jéken 
hansha shékyo ni taisuru sho masuiyaku no eikyé. 
(Effects of various narcotics on the extinction of the 
conditioned reflex.) Nihon Seiri Z., 1939, 4, 113-114. 
—Dogs were conditioned to auditory and cutaneous 
stimuli and were administered various narcotics 
while the extinction process was observed. Com- 
parison with the performance of control animals 
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indicated that narcotics facilitate extinction.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 


2938. Cowles, J. T., & Finan, J. L. An improved 
method for establishing temporal discrimination 
in white rats. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 335-342—A 
group of 9 rats completed 600 trials in this experi- 
ment designed to determine whether the animals 
could discriminate between a 10 second and a 30 
second interval in a situation precluding the pos- 
sibility of the response being made on the basis of 
the temporal relationship of reinforcement. An 
apparatus was used in which the animals were let 
into a discrimination chamber, detained for either 
10 or 30 seconds, and then allowed to choose either 
of two exit doors. A correct run constituted choosing 
the door regularly associated with that time interval. 
Food reward was immediately available following 
correct choice, the incorrect door was locked. 6 
animals gave evidence of having learned the dis- 
crimination in that they made within the 600 trials 
a score of at least 70% in 60 consecutive trials. The 
animals, whether unsuccessful or successful learners, 
seldom exhibited any tendency to maintain stereo- 
typed responses in the discrimination chamber, but 
the unsuccessful ones invariably chose the door on 
the side where they happened to be at the termina- 
tion of the time interval. The author does not find 
evidence upholding the view that the response was 
supported by any overt rhythm, sequence of move- 
ments, or any observable posture or muscular 
“set.”"— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


2939. Ellson, D. G. Experimental extinction of 
an hallucination produced by sensory conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 350-361.—‘‘Thirty sub- 
jects were given training by means of a procedure 
developed in a previous experiment (see XV: 1632) 
in order to produce an auditory hallucination of a 
1000-cycle tone. The sixteen subjects who gave 
hallucinatory responses were given twenty test 
trials in which the cue stimulus (light) was presented, 
but the tone was omitted. No indication of experi- 
mental extinction was found in either frequency, 
latency, or duration of response. Instructing the 
subjects that the tone would be omitted resulted in 
reliably reduced frequency and duration, and in- 
creased latency in the following ten test trials. 
Results of a questionnaire suggested that the in- 
structions were less effective for those subjects who 
did not believe them and continued to expect the 
tone. None of the evidence obtained indicates 
functional relationships different from those to be 
expected on the basis of results of previous condi- 
tioning experiments.’”"—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2940. Frank, J. D. Recent studies of the level of 
aspiration. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 218-226.— 
After considering current definitions, procedures, 
and scoring methods in studies of level of aspiration, 
the author reviews the results of studies on the 
phenomenon under the headings: reliability and 
generality, level of aspiration vs. judgment, effect 
of properties of the task, effect of success and failure 
in the same task, effect of success and failure in other 
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2941-2950 LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


tasks, age, sex, personality ratings and tests, psy- 
choses, attitudes, and social and cultural factors. 
The significance of these studies lies in their demon- 
stration of a promising experimental approach to 
problems of success and failure, of the formation 
of goals, and of the genesis of the self and its rela- 
tions to personality structure, achievement, and 
the social environment. 28 references—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

2941. Houlahan, F. J. Immediacy of interpola- 
tion and amount of inhibition. J. educ. Psychol., 
1941, 32, 37-44.—For the conditions of this experi- 
ment, in which 4 samples of elementary school 
pupils were employed, the amount of retroactive 
inhibition was directly related to temporal proximity 
of the interpolated learning to recall—R. M. 
Bellows (Maryland). 

2942. Keller, A. Normale und unternormale 
Intelligenz im Rorschachtest. (Normal and sub- 
normal intelligence in the Rorschach test.) Cologne: 
Orthen, 1939. Pp. 54. 

2943. Lanier, L. H. Incidental memory for words 
differing in affective value. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 
219-228.—One group of 36 subjects read a list of 
50 words, and another (laboratory) group of 38 
listened to 50 different words. Both groups were 
required to signify whether the affective tone of 
the words was pleasant, unpleasant, indifferent, or 
mixed. Recognition memory tests in which the 50 
stimulus words were scattered among a list of 200 
words were given 2 minutes after and again one week 
after the original experiment. In addition, the 
reaction time and the galvanic skin response were 
measured. The mixed category had the highest 
memory value, both immediately and a week later, 
for the laboratory group. Judgment time had little 
relationship to memory value. Irrespective of 
affective category, the words recognized had higher 
galvanic deflections than words forgotten but none 
of the differences was reliable. No general relation- 
ship between affective tone and memory value was 
found.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

2944. Lehner, F. Az eredményes gondolkodds 
menetének vizsgélata. (The course of successful 
thinking.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 138- 
157.—Problems were presented in which the more 
remote solutions were obscured by more obvious 
facts. The process of solution shows: (1) definition 
of the facts and trial and error behavior, as charac- 
teristic of exploration; (2) definite propositions and a 
plan of conduct, as characteristic of actual solution. 
Repetition of false propositions is a sure index of 
unsuccessful thinking —P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2945. Moln4r, I., & Schiller, P. v. Ikertestvérek 
mozgAsi tanulékonysfga. (The motor learning ability 
of twins.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 67-78. 
—To separate hereditary from acquired factors in 
the field of learning, over 100 pairs of twins were 
examined by Tolman’s double T and by an 8-unit 
maze of the Miles type. There is practically no 
difference in the general aptitude of monozygotic 
twins, whereas the difference in dizygotic twins and 


non-twins is great. The relative difference of per- 
formance in the Miles maze in the case of mono- 
zygotic twins is 36%; of dizygotic twins, 52%; and 
of unrelated pairs, 75%.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2946. Nowlis, H. H. The influence of success 
and failure on the resumption of an interrupted 
task. J. exp. Psychoi., 1941, 28, 304-325.—The 
interrupted-task technique was used for the study 
of the influence of success and failure on substitute 
activity. Verbally produced success and failure 
were introduced both at the point of interruption 
of the first task and following the completion of a 
second task, and their effect on the subsequent 
completion of the interrupted task was determined. 
Major findings are: (1) Success and failure stimula- 
tion on an interrupted task do not produce different 
amounts of resumption of that task following a 
second task. Both these stimulations definitely 
reduce resumption in comparison with a neutral 
interruption, the effect of failure being slightly 
os than that of success. (2) Success stimulation 

llowing the completion of a second task increases 
resumption of the original activity to a significantly 
greater degree than does failure stimulation or a 
neutral condition. (3) Regardless of whether the 
interrupted or the completed task is considered, 
success stimulation produces more judgments of 
preference for a task than does failure stimulation 
and (4) more judgments of ‘easier’ for a task than 
does failure stimulation —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2947. Page, J. D. Twin, sibling, and chance IQ 
differences. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 73-76.— 
Distribution of inter-pair IQ differences for identical 
twin, sibling, and random pairs may be predicted by 
a formula described. Predicted mean inter-pair 
differences, which agree completely with empirical 
data, are 6, 13, and 19 Stanford-Binet (1916) IQ 
points, respectively —R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

2948. Requard, F. Probleme streng-mathema- 
tischen Denkens im Lichte der Erbcharakterkunde. 
(Problems of strictly mathematical thinking in the 
light of heredo-characterology.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1940, 59, 351-370.—Intuitionism and formalism 
are two fundamentally different approaches to 
mathematical thinking which have their basis in 
hereditary types. The former is characterized by an 
intense, restricted, non-labile attention with strong 
perseveration tendencies; the latter, by a broader, 
more labile attention, with less perseverative tend- 
ency.—G. F. J. Lehner (Miami). 

2949. Rubin-Rabson, G. Studies in the psychol- 

of memorizing piano music. IV. The effect 

of incentive. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 45-54.— 
Learning of 9 subjects in situations in which added 
incentives (verbal exhortation to work faster and 
cash incentive) were employed was compared to 
learning without added incentives. No differences 
for either learning or relearning trials that could be 
ascribed to the added incentives were found. Bib- 
liography.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

2950. Shurrager, P. S., & Culler, E. Conditioned 
extinction of a reflex in the spinal dog. J. exp. 
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Psychol., 1941, 28, 287-303.—Complete and perma- 
nent conditioned extinction of a spinal reflex was 
demonstrated in the spinal dog. In some spinal 
animals a reflex response of the semitendinosus 
muscle was found to be inherently present on one 
side and absent on the other. When shock or 
mechanical stimulation to the tail was combined 
with shock to the hindpaw of the side showing no 
reflex to tail shock, a CR of the semitendinosus 
muscle on that side could be established. As the 
conditioning procedure was continued and the 
CR became more firmly established, the CS-reflex 
of the contra-lateral muscle weakened and then 
disappeared. The reflex did not reappear when the 
CS-intensity was increased, when extraneous stimuli 
were applied, nor when rest periods were interpolated 
in the conditioning process. The hypothesis is 
advanced that the permanent extinction of the 
spinal reflex is somehow dependent upon an in- 
hibitory interaction between the contralateral CR 
and CS-reflex mechanisms. Additional data are 
presented which indicate that the response system 
which has a shorter latency enjoys a functional 
superiority in the bilateral interactions which may 
underlie conditioned extinction—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2951. Snee, T. J.,. & Lush, D. E. Interaction of 
the narrative and interrogatory methods of obtaining 
testimony. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 229-236.—282 
subjects were shown an action scene in colored 
motion pictures which required 1 minute to project. 
The subjects were divided into 3 groups. Group I 
was given a deposition which involved answering a 
multiple choice questionnaire of 100 items followed 
by writing out a free narrative of the action. Group 
il gave the free narrative first then answered the 
deposition. Group III was given the deposition 
after having given a controlled narrative, i.e., they 
answered questions about different aspects of the 
action scene. The results show that the free narra- 
tive and deposition types of report are significantly 
affected by the prior giving of another form of 
report. Subsequent narration appears to be more 
seriously affected than subsequent deposition. 
Greater direction of attention, as achieved by the con- 
trolled narration, produces an increase in the range 
of report over that of free narration without unduly 
increasing the inaccuracy—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Con- 
necticut). 

2952. Wallach, H., & Henle, M. An experimental 
analysis of the law of effect. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 
28, 340-349.—The aim of these experiments was to 
determine whether repetition of rewarded responses 
is, as Thorndike contends, an automatic effect of the 
reward alone, or whether it is a consequence also 
of the learning motive present in the situation which 
Thorndike employed. The experiment devised, 
duplicated Thorndike’s in all respects except that 
it did not possess the character of a learning experi- 
ment. The experiment was rather, for the subject, 
a test of extra-sensory perception, in which there 
existed, therefore, no reason for him to repeat 
previous correct responses. Results differed 
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Thorndike’s in the following respects: (1) They 
failed to show the high percentage of repetition of 
rewarded responses which Thorndike found. (2) 
The general high level of repetition of wrong re- 
sponses which was conspicuous in Thorndike’s 
experiment was absent. (3) No gradient of repeti- 
tion of wrong responses around rewarded ones was 
obtained. The results are interpreted as indicating 
that reward as such does not have the effect of 
favoring recall.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 2968, 2969, 2975, 3039, 3153, 
3179, 3193, 3203. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2953. Aoki, S. Shoshu masuiyaku no mujéken 
hansha ni oyobosu eikyé. (Effects of various 
narcotics upon the unconditioned reflex.) Keijo 
Igaku, 1939, 19, 415-421.—The salivary secretion 
in dogs increased when narcotics mixed with food 
were given, but when narcotics were previously 
administered and then food was given, it decreased 
after a certain interval—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2954. Barach, A. L. The effect of low and high 
oxygen tensions on mental functioning. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1941, 12, 30-38.—17 medical students and 
9 sychoneurotics were observed while breathin 
13% oxygen (equivalent to an altitude of 12,400 ft) 
for 3 hours. In the student group, impairment of 
emotional control could be demonstrated in all. 
The patients showed a much more marked lack of 
emotional restraint. Another phenomenon not 
generally recognized is described. The inhalation of 
50% oxygen in patients with a previously existing 
chronic anoxia may temporarily produce a profound 
disturbance in mental function. When these patients 
become acclimatized to the increased oxygen tension, 
the mental disturbance disappears.—C. Pfaffmann 
(Brown). 

2955. Boas, F. Age changes and secular changes 
in anthropometric measurements. Amer. J. phys. 
Anthrop., 1940, 26, 63-68 .—The writer notes various 
studies which have indicated changes in certain 
physical measurements with increasing age. It is 
pointed out that since all measurements in a given 
study are made in a comparatively short period of 
time, the apparent change with age may rather 
reflect a long-range trend of the population as a 
whole. Illustrative material demonstrates that 
there is no reason for considering the anthropometric 
data of populations to be stable; these secular 
changes must be taken into account before con- 
clusions can be made about the age changes of 
individuals —F. W. Finger (Brown). 

2956. Brody, E. B. The influence of age, h 
physectomy, thyroidectomy, and thyroxin injectio 
on simple reaction time in the rat. J. gen. Physiol, 
1941, 24, 433-436.—The rat was placed in an elec- 
trified cage mounted on tambours, and its movements 
were recorded by the simultaneous movement of a 
tambour indicator. A single shock was given. 
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Thyroxin injection with associated increase in 
metabolic rate does not affect significantly simple 
reaction time to an electric shock, probably indicat- 
ing that normally conductivity of the nervous system 
is already at its upper limit. Hypophysectomy and 
thyroidectomy with associated decreases in metabolic 
rate produce a slight decline in reaction speed. 
The limiting factor may reside not in the nervous 
system but in lowered muscle tonus. Reaction 
times are long in young animals, probably due to 
incomplete development of certain integrative and 
conductive systems. Reaction time remains vir- 
tually constant between puberty and advanced age, 
when it increases rapidly, probably depending on 
physicochemical changes in the conducting nervous 
system, since endocrine factors as such appear to 
affect reaction time only slightly. These results 
suggest that reaction time may be used as a quanti- 
tative measure of developmental rate in early life 
and senescence rate in old age—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

2957. Bugelski, B. R. The consistency of indi- 
vidual differences in the pattern of work decrement. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 326-339.—97 male 
athletes worked on two occasions with a modified 
Mosso ergograph. Patterns of work decrement in 
the work curves were analyzed in 3 ways: (1) The 
curves were sorted by 10 judges according to ob- 
jectively defined criteria. (2) Third-order regression 
equations were fitted to the heights of the median 
strokes in each 15th of the pairs of work curves for 
a random sampling of 50 subjects. (3) Points along 
the work curves at which the level of performance 
fell to 75% and 50% of the initial stroke were com- 
puted. Results of the judging technique showed a 
highly reliable degree of consistency between patterns 
of decrement in the two work curves of the individual 
subjects. Self-correlations between the coefficients 
of the regression equations were high and reliable. 
Self-correlations between points at which the level 
of work was 75% and 50% of the initial value were 
also significant W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2958. Bunak, V. Typology of growth curves of 
the human body. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1940, 26, 
69-85.—The writer proposes indices which yield 
2 principal characteristics of growth: “‘(1) general 
level of growth intensity, measured by final size 
of body; (2) the relative growth intensity in different 
periods.” The latter varies independently of the 
final size. Data indicate that both characteristics 
are already determined in the earliest stages of 
development.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


2959. Chance, E. P. The truth about the cuckoo. 
London & New York: Country Life Ldt. & Scrib- 
ners, 1940. Pp. 224. $4.00.—This is a detailed 
account of the mating and egg-laying behavior of the 
cuckoo. There is an appendix by Punnett on 
genetic problems.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2960. Cohen, J. I. Physique, size and er 
tions. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1941, 18, 323-337.— 
An earlier factorial analysis of the bodily dimensions 
of 64 male psychotics (mean age 42.1) was repeated 


on 50 male students (mean age 21.8) at University 
College, London. The 2 results are in fair agreement. 
A centroid analysis (Thurstone) and a least squares 
analysis (Burt) were made of 14 physical measure- 
ments. The order of magnitude of first factor 
saturations was similar by both methods. Since 
all loadings are positive, this factor is one of general 
magnitude or size; the most informative items are 
waist and pelvic circumference and pelvic breadth. 
The second factor refers to disproportionate linear 
or circumferential development, with positive load- 
ings for stature, arm and leg lengths, and negative 
loadings for circumference. The distinction between 
“size” and “‘body-type” is probably important for 
somatometry.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2961. Danielson, R. N. The melanophore re- 
sponses of fishes in relation to contrast in the visual 
field. Physiol. Zoédl., 1941, 14, 96-102.—With little 
or no light from above and a well illuminated white 
bottom the melanophores of Nocomis bigluttatus and 
Semotilus atromaculatus are partly expanded. With 
more light from below than above the adjustments 
are made according to the degree of contrast in the 
visual field, in the same way, though not to the same 
extent, as over a comparable normally illuminated 
dark bottom.—O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens 
Company). 

2962. Fiilop-Miller, R. Triumph over pain. 
(Trans. by Eden & Cedar Paul.) New York: Blue 
Ribbon, 1940. Pp. 450. $1.00. 

2963. Fuzita, Y. [Some experimental results 
showing modifiability of the breeding habit of the 
homing pigeon. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 15, 462-468. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2964. Ishijima, T. Shishé narabini shishé kabu 
yori kaihatsuseraruru taisei oyobi und6 no jikken- 
teki kenky@. (An experimental investigation of 
posture and movement and their relation to the 
optical thalamus and its lower parts.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. japon., 1940, 44, 87-88.—The localization 
of 5 patterns of posture and movement was exam- 
ined by electric stimulation in rabbits—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2965. Knehr, C.A. Benzedrine sulphate (amphet- 
amine) and acute anoxia. III. Mental work. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1940, 11, 194-196.—8 subjects were 
tested by means of the code and square root test 
during acute anoxia when benzedrine was admin- 
istered and when it was withheld. The drug did not 
appear to affect the performance on these tests 
during anoxia.—C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

2966. Koch, S. The logical character of the 
motivation concept. I. Psychol. Rev., 1941, 48, 
15-38.—Among the concepts which have figured 
prominently in the methodological renaissance in 
psychology, are operationism and hypothetico- 
deductive procedure. Though both products of 
logical positivism, their interrelationship and range 
of application have not yet been clarified. This is 
attempted through a discussion of the motivation 
concept. An analysis of the postulational technique 
and the nature of formal and empirical systems is 
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made, and the contrast between the interpretive 
and telescopic procedures in constructing empirical 
systems is pointed out. The former, common in 
physics, has been used in psychology only by Lewin. 
The latter has been employed by Hull in constructing 
his miniature systems. The uses of the term moti- 
vation as an explanatory concept and as a disposi- 
tion concept (in Carnap’s sense) are considered. 
The instinct controversy is reexamined in the light 
of the foregoing, and a fallacy is pointed out in the 
objection of Holt and others that instincts are mere 
tautological restatements of observed behavior. 
“There is no indication as yet that any of the im- 
mediate successors to the concept of instinct in 
psychology can muster in their behalf a more im- 
pressive list of reduction sentences.’’—A. G. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 


2967. Koch, S. The logical character of the 
motivation concept. II. Psychol. Rev., 1941, 48, 
127—154.—Operational definition is only the first 
step in theory construction and must be followed by 
implicit definition which is the process of so stating 
the laws and assumptions that testable consequences 
may be deduced and experimentally verified. In 
the field of motivation theory, Hull and Lewin have 
both developed postulate systems. Hull's constructs 
were developed as adjuncts to his study of animal 
learning. His drive is any persistent stimulus source, 
internal or external. His anticipatory goal response 
is identified with ideo-motor action and is the 
physical basis for purpose or wish. He fails to 
define his terms operationally and employs non- 
quantitative and verbal concepts, which could be 
more precisely formulated in the language of sym- 
bolic logic. Lewin has developed the most elaborate 
behavioral constructs, but few empirical laws. Basic 
to his doctrine of motivation are his tension-system 
and valence hypotheses. He fails to distinguish 
sufficiently between postulates, explicit definitions, 
coordinating definitions, and operational definitions. 
He has two sets of constructs, one fitting topological, 
Fm vector psychology.—A. G. Bills (Cincin- 
nati). 

2968. Kubo, K. Vitamin B, no shinteki sagyé 
ni oyobosu eikyé. (The influence of vitamin B, 
deficiency on mental work.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
japon., 1940, 44, 288.—4 normal men were required 
to do mental multiplication for more than an hour, 
both on the experimental and on the control day. 
The results show that vitamin B, has a good effect 
on mental work.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2969. Lanier, L. H. An experimental study of 
“affective conflict.” J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 199-217. 
—50 words chosen from the Kent-Rosanoff and other 
lists were spoken to each of 38 women subjects. 
Records were kept of the response, the reaction time, 
the galvanic skin response, and the recognition 
memory for the stimulus words immediately follow- 
ing the experiment and a week later. The response 
required was the subject’s judgment as to whether 
the affective value of the stimulus word was'‘pleasant, 
unpleasant, indifferent, or mixed. The author 
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found: (1) mixed responses the fewest; (2) reliable 
differences between the median reaction times of all 
4 categories, with the reaction time for the mixed 
category the longest; (3) a markedly higher galvanic 
skin response for the mixed category; and, (4) a 
superior memory value in the immediate memory 
test for the mixed words. It is concluded that the 
term “affective conflict’’ would seem to be invested 
with scientific significance and can be assumed to 
denote, at least tentatively, a distinctive dimension 
of affective behavior.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


2970. Marshall, H. Alcohol: a critical review of 
the literature, 1929-1940. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 
193—217.—The literature on the physiological and 
psychological effects of alcohol is summarized under 
the following headings: (1) methods of administra- 
tion, (2) dosage, (3) concentration, (4) physiological 
tests for the presence of alcohol in the system, (5) 
physiological effects of alcohol, (6) psychological 
effects of alcohol, (7) the relation of alcohol to 
accidents and crime. The writer asserts that the 
paucity of important generalization is attributable 
to the lack of standardization of methods and 
measures in the field. 135 references—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

2971. Masaki, M. [On the developmental proc- 
ess of behavior.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1940, 15, 424— 
434.—The article treats the developing process of 
behavior, its Gestalt, and its regulating field forces 
in white rats. The course of behavior develops in 
such a way that it forms the shortest distance be- 
tween the starting point and the goal (food). The 
direction taken by the animal suggests that the 
development of behavioral space is an organizing 
process.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2972. Pearl, R. An index of body build. Amer. 
J. phys. Anthrop., 1940, 26, 315-348.—The writer 
reviews previous attempts to classify body types. 
After indicating the desired characteristics of an 
index of body build, he presents the formula for 
an habitus index: 100 (chest girth + abdominal 
girth) : stature. It is shown by examples that this 
index fulfills the requirements which practical work 
demands.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


2973. Salter, W. T. The endocrine function of 
iodine. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. 
Pp. xviii + 351. $3.50.—The subject matter of this 
physiological monograph is published under the 
following 12 headings: iodine balance and endocrine 
balance; iodine stores in body tissues; iodine com- 
pounds of biological importance; circulating iodine; 
thyroid activity; endocrine balance; iodine and the 
pituitary-ovarian axis; neurological influence; iodine 
balance; radio-active iodine; clinical problems; 
appendix for laboratory workers. The book is 
intended for biological and clinical experts. Only 
a few paragraphs are devoted to cretinism, myxo- 
dema, hyper-thyroidism, and other mental conditions 
associated with iodine deficiency or iodine excesses.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). ° 


2974. Schiller, P. v., & Steif, A. [The expressive 
nature of involuntary manipulations.] Psychol. 
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Stud. Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 1-17.—50 children of 6-10 
years of age were given some modeling clay to do 
with as they liked without making meaningful 
things. By reading to them different kinds of 
stories various moods were evoked. During a 
depressed mood there was no characteristic knead- 
ing; during a merry mood longish forms were made. 
Experiments with 28 adolescent girls and with 
adults yielded similar results. During anger deeper 
impressions and deformations were made, while 
fear brought only slight impressions. Film records 
of the hands from the different series were shown to 
a number of judges who were asked to describe the 
subjects’ moods. Their descriptions were reduced 
to the categories of peaceful, restless, and thoughtful. 
Involuntary manipulations are explained as sub- 
stitute performances for inhibited impulses.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2975. Seitz, C. P., & Keller, F. S. Oxygen de- 
privation and conditioning in the white rat. I. 
The effect of deprivation upon the lever-pressing 
response. J. Aviat. Med., 1940, 11, 210-213.— 
The effect of low oxygen on the lever pressing re- 
sponse of the rat in the Skinner box was investi- 
gated. A simulated altitude of 17,500 ft. reduced 
the rate of eating but did not seem to interfere with 
the conditioning of the lever pressing response.— 
C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

2976. Stephenson, W. General trend of the knee 
jerk under conditions of voluntary relaxation. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1941, 18, 286-303.—Knee 
jerks were measured at 10-second intervals for 
40 minutes under instructions to relax. Records 
were secured from 91 university students. 16 
failed to show diminution with repetition; 36 showed 
the gradual decline expected with relaxation; 11, 
an initial decrease followed by an increase; 7, an 
increase throughout; while for 21 subjects the knee 
jerks were either small or absent. Incidental ob- 
servations relate these differences to personality. 
Neurotic subjects tend to discharge their jerks in 
all-or-none fashion, so that knee jerks either were 
absent or occurred at large amplitude on repeated 
tests.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2977. Strandskov, H. H. The distribution of 
human genes. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1941, 52, 203— 
215.—The human geneticist has become interested 
in the distribution in populations throughout the 
world of the genes of the variable characters whose 
inheritance he has established. The article reports 
on such distributions studied to date for color 
vision, ability to taste, pitch of voice, A-B blood 
groups, M-N blood groups, and shape of red blood 
cells. Several probable explanations of these dis- 
tributions are presented.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


2978. Tomita, T. Kin hiré ni kansuru kenkyd. 
(Studies on the fatigue of muscles.) Nihon Seiri Z., 
1939, 4, 81.—The author found two forms of change 
of action currents, a decrease of frequency and an 
increase of amplitude, resulting from fatigue in 
human brachial muscles and in the nerve-muscle 
preparation of the toad. It is assumed that these 
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changes are due to an increase of excitation of the 
center as a counter-effect of the fatigue of muscles. — 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). _ 

2979. Wang, J. C. Uber die Kraft der Finger bei 
verschiedenen Haltungen und Kombinationen. (Fin- 
ger strength in various positions and combinations.) 
Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 116-123.—When several 
fingers of the same hand press keys simultaneous! 
the strength of each finger is reduced up to over 50% 
as compared to its individual performance. The 
stronger fingers suffer more than the weaker ones, 
which causes a certain levelling of performance. 
This is seen as a special case of a Gestalt law accord- 
ing to which simple, prominent situations are pre- 
ferred.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

2980. Wirner, R. Theoretische und experi- 
mentelle Beitrige zum Ausdrucksproblem. (Theo- 
retical and experimental contributions to the 
problem of expression.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1940, 
59, 257-318.—The author presents a critical review 
of work on expression and concludes that evidence 
does not justify the view that certain psychological 
states give rise to constant forms of expression. 
On the basis of an experimental analysis of chattering 
and rage reactions in monkeys by means of a photo- 
graphic technique it is concluded that expression is 
a dynamic process the identifiable elements of which 
may be similar in different situations, or different 
in similar situations. The need for considering the 
time sequence of the components of a reaction pat- 
tern is emphasized.—G. F. J. Lehner (Miami). — 

2981. Ziebarth,H. U. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
des Aufbaues des Wirkraumes. (A contribution to 
the knowledge of the structure of the action space.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 68, 73-91.—S’s, with eyes 
covered, held in the right hand a stick with a clay- 
ball at the end; with the left hand they had to point 
to the ball after moving the stick (mediator). 
Similar experiments were made with angles or a 
cross at the end of the stick; also weights were 
estimated by lifting them through mediators. The 
localization of objects in these situations is only 
possible by means of movements. Mediators of 
certain kind and length (25-45 cm) are optimal 
for localization. This action space is not Euclidean. 
— F. Heider (Smith). 


[See also abstracts 2917, 2920, 2931, 2932, 2937, 
2945, 3011, 3016, 3021, 3024, 3034, 3040, 3044, 
3051, 3052, 3068, 3146, 3193. ] 
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2982. Ellison, D. G. A criticism of Dr. Pratt’s 
use of Chapman’s “Statistics of the method of 
correct matchings” in the evaluation of ESP in 
drawings. J. Parapsychol., 1940, 4, 329-336.— 
Chapman’s statistics of the method of correct 
matchings give the probabilities of obtaining a given 
mean number of correct matchings by a group of 
judges. Pratt's interpretation, which assumes this 
figure to be the probability of obtaining a given 
degree of resemblance between paired items in the 
two series, is in error. Moreover, Pratt proposes 
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the use of an inflated m in his statistics—D. W. 
Chapman (Bennington). 

2983. Eysenck, H. J. An experimental study of 
the improvement of mental and physical functions 
in the hypnotic state. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1941, 
18, 304-316.—There were 30 tests, chiefly of labora- 
tory type, administered in the waking and hypnotic 
state to a man of 50 who was easily hypnotized. A 
few of the observations were confirmed on a woman 
of 25. Favorable scores in the hypnotic condition 
exceeding those in the normal (critical ratios 3.4 to 
6.5) were found in reaction time to sound, drawing 
a line equal to another line, duplicating a passive 
movement of the arm, the Miiller-Lyer illusion, color 
equation, and precision of movement. Scores im- 
proved by more than 50% in the further tests of 
dotting in squares, adding and subtracting, and 
speed of tapping. The only tests failing to show im- 
provement in the trance state were nonsense sylla- 
bles, memory span for digits, recognition tests of 
geometrical forms, playing cards, and dot patterns, 
loudness threshold, pitch discrimination, and the 
McDougall dotting test. While initial strength on 
the dynamometer was little different in trance than 
in waking, successive pulls showed much superiority 
in the trance state. The results tend to clear up 
some of the confusion in earlier reports by showing 
that simpler mechanical tasks are improved under 
hypnosis, while memory performances and more 
complicated tasks are not. A few tests made under 
the influence of post-hypnotic suggestion showed 
some improvement over normal.—E£. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 


2984. Feller, W. K. Statistical aspects of ESP. 
J. Parapsychol., 1940, 4, 271-298—Many of the 
statistical conclusions in ESP research are vitiated 
by the following facts: (1) The selection of successful 
experiments and rejection of unsuccessful ones make 
the theory of sampling inapplicable. (2) A series 
of trials which is arbitrarily stopped when a “‘satis- 
factory’’ number of hits has been achieved cannot be 
regarded as a random sample. (3) Neither human 
nor mechanical shuffling of cards of finite duration 
can be expected to give a truly random order.— 
D. W. Chapman (Bennington). 


2985. Fenichel, O. Problems of choanalytic 
technique. (Trans. by D. Brunswick.) New York: 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Inc., 1941. Pp. 130. 
$1.50.—This book, previously published in instal- 
ments in the Psychoanalytic Quarterly (see XIII: 
2468, 3644, 5155, 6224, and XIV: 1326), contains 7 
chapters entitled : introduction; the theory of psycho- 
analytic therapy; the first analytical steps, dynamics 
and economics of interpretation; structural aspects of 
interpretation; comments on the analysis of the 
transference; working through and some special 
technical problems; and comments on the literature 
of psychoanalytic technique. A 200-item bibliog- 
ef is appended—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

2986. Foster, A. A. A perception ratio statistic 
for ESP tests. J. Parapsychol., 1940, 4, 320-324.— 
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In a series of N trials resulting in H hits, the most 
probable percentage of trials which represent true 
percepts (not merely chance hits) is 100(H; — pN) 
+(1 — p) N, where is the expectancy of a single 
hit by chance alone.—D. W. Chapman (Bennington). 

2987. Foster, A. A. Is ESP diametric? J. 
Parapsychol., 1940, 4, 325—328.—If the matching of 
two elements in ESP tests is based on a perception of 
the identity of the two elements, followed by an 
inference that they belong together, it is defined 
as circumferential. If it is based on a direct ex- 
perience of similarity without including a perception 
of the identity of the elements, it is defined as dia- 
metric. The probabilities governing chance match- 
ings should be different in the two cases. Experi- 
ments are suggested to determine whether an ESP 
performance is circumferential or diametric.—D. W. 
Chapman (Bennington). 

2988. Freud, S. Splitting of the ego in the 
defensive process (1938). Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1941, 22, 65-68.—See XV: 1304.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2989. Freud, S. Medusa’s head (1922). Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 69-70.—See XIV: 4993.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2990. Greenwood, J. A., & Stuart, C. E. A re- 
view of Dr. Feller’s critique. J. Parapsychol., 1940, 
4, 299-319.—There is a considerable amount of 
experimental work manifestly exempt from ex- 
planation by Feller’s hypotheses. (See XV: 2984.) 
Further, when each hypothesis is considered in 
relation to the obtained evidence, the probable 
effect in no case sufficiently accounts for the ob- 
served results in ESP experiments—D. W. Chap- 
man (Bennington). 

2991. Hutchinson, L. Variations of time intervals 
in preshuffle of card-calling tests. J. Parapsychol., 
1940, 4, 249-270.—Subjects guessed the order in 
which ESP cards would fall as a result of mechanical 
shuffling of the pack (1) one day later, (2) ten days 
later. Experiment 1 showed evidence for extra- 
sensory pre-cognition; experiment 2 did not. The 
failure of the second experiment may be due to 
less effective motivation of the subjects—D. W. 
Chapman (Bennington). 

2992. Kardiner, A. Psychoanalysis and psy- 
chology. A comparison of methods and objectives. 
Phil. Sci., 1941, 8, 233-254.—The only real check 
of the validity of psychoanalysis would be opera- 
tional; but since experiment is impossible in the 
case of human beings, the author proposes as a 
substitute a comparison of individuals brought up in 
different cultures. Another check is the internal 
consistency of explanations. Non-fulfilment of this 
requirement is shown by the failure of the criteria 
established by Freud for the sexual instincts to apply 
to the ego instincts, and by confusion in the use of 
certain constructs, such as the unconscious.—R. H. 
Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


2993. Lewy, E. The return of the repression. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1941, 5, 47—55.—There is a 
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tendency to attack the theory of sex, the significance 
of the instincts, and the biological point of view; to 
emphasize mystical concepts related to aesthetic 
and religious needs; and to reintroduce the con- 
ception of free will. Such trends are ‘‘products of a 
mental process in the author characterized by a 
reinstituting of repressing forces which obstruct 
his scientific vision.’” Unresolved Oedipus conflicts, 
a masculine protest, and undispersed fears of in- 
stincts are believed to furnish the driving force 
behind the rationalizations involved in the ‘‘new”’ 
psychoanalysis.—W. A. Varvel (Chicago, III.). 

2994. Martin, D. R., & Stribic, F. P. Studies in 
extra-sensory perception: III. A review of all 
University of Colorado experiments. J. Para- 
psychol., 1940, 4, 159-248.—4 experimental series 
with ESP cards, involving 311,750 trials by 322 
subjects are summarized. Each series was con- 
trolled by matching subjects’ guesses against the 
reverse order of the pack. Analysis of the whole 
body of the data shows: (1) an average score of 5.83 
(critical ratio, 45.7) as against 4.98 (critical ratio, 
1.0) in the control series; (2) marked variation in 
success between subjects; (3) marked daily variation 
in both high-scoring and low-scoring subjects; 
(4) significant excess of consecutive hits in the high- 
scoring group; (5) inconclusive results for effect of 
card-position in the pack——D. W. Chapman (Benn- 
ington). 

2995. Ogawa, Y. Dései séshinshé no seishin- 
bunsekigaku-teki ichi késatsu. (A psychoanalytic 
consideration of homosexuality.) Tohoku med. J., 
1939, 25, 482-483.— Narcissism, mother fixation, the 
castration complex, and the Oedipus complex are 
found in cases of homosexuality—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2996. Pratt, J. G. Comment on Dr. Ellson’s 
criticism. J. Parapsychol., 1940, 4, 337.—Possible 
misinterpretations of Chapman’s statistics of match- 
ing had been pointed out previous to Ellson’s paper. 
(See XV: 2982.)—D W. Chapman (Bennington). 


[See also abstracts 2939, 3059, 3082, 3194. ] 
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2997. Abrahams, A. Effort syndrome. Lancet, 
1941, 240, 437-438.—Effort syndrome is defined 
as ‘‘an abnormal physiological reaction to effort, 
with the production of breathlessness, dispropor- 
tionate or premature exhaustion, palpitations, 
precordial pain, faintness, dizziness, and blurred 
vision."’ The syndrome arises from various causes, 
“some of which are constitutional and ineradicable, 
some pathological and amenable to treatment.” 
In treatment, suitably chosen physical exercises are 
of both physical and psychological value. Cases of 
effort syndrome “which seem to arise from consti- 
tutional inferiority and to have no responsible 
physical defect . . . are the concern of the psy- 
chiatrist.""—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2998. [Anon.] Hallucinations. Lancet, 1941, 
240, 421.—Attention is called to the availability 


of mescaline for the experimental study of hallu- 
cinations, particularly in the visual mode. ‘There 
is no danger of addiction ... and the few 
after-effects of the experiments are slight.” When 
the drug is given to artists, who are then asked to 
sketch what they see or have seen, ‘“‘many of the 
peculiarities of the drawings thus obtained can be 
explained in terms of sensory physiology. Fretwork 
patterns resembling the choroid capillaries, tapestry 
picturing the retinal artery and its branches . 

these seem to point to a peripheral origin of mescaline 
hallucinations. . . .’’ Mescaline sometimes makes a 
lasting impression, “especially on artistic subjects, 
who speak of the experience as opening up new access 
to the visible world.” Hallucinations may thus, it 
is speculated, be produced by regression “to primi- 
tive powers of sensory perception which may have 
been sacrificed to abstract thinking during human 
evolution.” —C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2999. Besold, F. Beitrige zum Problem der 
Frigiditét. (Contributions to the problem of frigid- 
ity.) Zbl. Psychother., 1940, 12, 249-256.—The 
central problem of frigidity is lack of orgasm, the 
physical substratum of which is weak contractions 
of the uterus (male: prostate), although the sensa- 
tion is referred to the erogenous zones. Uterine 
contractions accompany stimulation of any erogenous 
zone. The uterine contractions of orgasm, menstrua- 
tion, and parturition differ only in degree. All 
cases of frigidity, except those due to hysterectomy 
or cord degeneration, are accessible to psychotherapy. 
One third of the author’s gynecological patients 
(working class women) were frigid. The fact that 
the desire for marriage and the willingness to have 
children is involved makes psychotherapy difficult.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3000. Bleuler, M. Erblichkeit und Erbprognose: 
Schizophrenie, manisch-depressives Irresein, Epi- 
lepsie, Durchschnittsbevilkerung, 1939-1940. (He- 
redity and heredo-prognosis: schizophrenia, manic 
depressive psychosis, epilepsy, average population, 
1939-1940.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1940, 13, 
49-63.—This is a review of the literature. The 
material covers a multiplicity of methods and find- 
ings with emphasis on studies of schizophrenia. 
eee, S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hos- 
pital). 

3001. Bowman, K. C. Psychiatric examination in 
the armed forces. War. Med., Chicago, 1941, 1, 
213—218.—Physicians examining inductees are really 
making vocational aptitude tests to determine 
whether a man can best serve his country in the 
Army or in some other way. The Army should 
select only men who can stand additional strain, 
are at least fairly intelligent, and are adaptable to a 
new plan of life and new standards. Simply reject- 
ing a man increases his instability, and the present 
public attitude stigmatizes him. Judging from past 
experience, about 5% of the drafted will show some 
neuropsychiatric disability at induction or shortly 
thereafter. The first step is education of local draft 
boards. The important questions concern personal 
and family history, school, employment and court 
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records, alcohol, divorce, hospitalization, and any 
other social service information—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


3002. Cohen, S. A. The Army medical officer 
looks at psychiatry. War. Med., Chicago, 1941, 1, 
205—212.—The present Army medical officers in 
contrast with those of 1917 concentrate on individual 
variations of response to injury, consideration of the 
total person in evaluating the clinical picture, and 
symptoms which do not necessarily have an organic 
basis. Neurotic officers who because of superior 
intelligence are an asset to the Army are a problem; 
those who do not have superior intelligence are a 
liability. Men whose instability is traceable to 
insecurities in civilian life often improve in the Army. 
The recruit should be adjusted to military life with 
a minimum of tension. Military psychiatry offers 
an opportunity to extend preventive medicine and 
mental hygiene, which will be carried back to 


civilian life, and the medical officer is the initiator, 


and guide—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
d.). 

3003. Debenham, G., Sargant, W., & others. 
Treatment of war neurosis. Lancet, 1941, 240, 107— 
109.—The authors comment on the experience of 
the psychiatric staff of an unnamed hospital in the 
treatment of approximately 1500 cases of neurosis or 
psychosis occurring in the British Army since Sep- 
tember, 1939. Psychotherapy is reported to be 
unusually difficult. ‘“‘The material resembles un- 
settled compensation cases of peace time,’’ there 
being considerable numbers with “semi-deliberate 
magnification of symptoms.’’ Over-optimism, it is 
felt, is not in order, and treatment should not be 
too ambitious, since it must be adapted to what is 
possible in a short time. ‘Too much resistance 
should not be offered”’ to invaliding the patient out of 
the Army.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3004. Delgado, H., & Trelles, J. O. ([Eds.] 
Segunda reunion de las Jornadas Neuro-Psiquia- 
tricas Panamericanas. Tomo I. (Second meeting 
of the Pan-American Neuropsychiatric Association. 
Vol. I.) Lima: Imprenta Torres Aguirre [1939? ]. 
Pp. 1000.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 
This volume presents 30 individual papers. The 
chief subjects in psychiatry are hypochondria, the 
treatment of schizophrenia, and social service for 
mental patients. Among the authors represented 
are Roxo, Bosch, Delgado, and Endara.—M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


3005. Diirck, J. Die Existenzformen von Be- 
miichtigung und Vermeidung. (The existential 
forms of domination and evasion.) Zbl. Psycho- 
ther., 1940, 12, 223-241.—Diirck discusses the ulti- 
mate immeasurable situation (Jaspers), its relations 
to existential philosophy, and the character types 
which failure to meet it produces. Self-reality and 
its existential attainment is the central problem of 
personality and psychotherapy. The neurotic 
conceals self-reality either by immanence (super- 
ficial wordly absorption, insatiableness, ecstasy, 
rebellion, domination, or flight into collectivity) or 
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by transcendence (terror in ultimate situations, ego- 
concern, speculation, systems of moral safeguards 
against the depths of life, depression). The lack of 
genuineness in each type is evidenced by anxiety. 
Conquerors can be passively dominated because of 
their uncertainty. In both types, affect deteriorates 
through tension. Phantasy is the instrument of 
conquerors, perverted conscience, of avoiders. The 
true solution of the ultimate problem is avoidance 
of domination and conquest of evasion. Self- 
reality can meet the problem by phantasy, ‘“‘piety”’ 

r “spirit,” and conscience (the criterion of self- 
reality) —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3006. Fabritius, H. Nervisitet och Nervsjuk- 
domar. (Nervousness and nervous diseases.) Stock- 
holm: Natur och Kultur, 1940. Kr. 5.50.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The fundamen- 
tal theory of the author is a biological conception of 
society. Psychopathic and nervous diseases may 
be cured or avoided by arranging society in accord- 
ance with human nature and not, as at present, 
in accordance with various theories to which human 
nature is forced to adjust itself. The author is in 
accord with J. Hjort’s The human value of biology 
(see XIII: 4444). Stress is laid on the close connec- 
tion between mental life and organic functions. 
Health is characterized as biological harmony.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


3007. Gruener, J. R. Feebleminded children as 
a Massachusetts problem. Boston: Massachusetts 
Child Council, 1941. Pp. 63.—‘By presenting a 
discussion of present resources and methods of 
providing for school and community care, the Child 
Council seeks to bring to the general public a 
thorough understanding of the various problems 
incident to effective provision for the mentally 
deficient and the responsibility which is involved 
on the part of the community.’”’—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 


3008. Hemphill, R. E. The influence of the war 
on mental disease: a psychiatric study. J. ment. 
Sct., 1941, 87, 170-182.— Of 175 men and 179 women, 
mostly of lower socio-economic levels, admitted 
during 1940 to the Bristol Mental Hospital, there 
were only 17 men and 14 women in whose illness 
war seemed to have played any part. Of these, 12 
male and 9 female cases gave a history of previous 
mental illness or of strong family taint. In only 
2 were the mental effects the direct results of war, 
and in these, following bomb blasts, recovery took 
place in three weeks. Reactions of patients in the 
hospital are also described. Chronic cases generally 
sleep through the stiffest bombing raids. Annoying 
is the behavior of some ‘‘manics who mimic the 
noise of sirens with alarming accuracy.”’ In general 
“the protective shield of psychotic illness effectively 
damps out the realities of war.’’ Regarding the 
incidence of serious mental disorder in Bristol there 
has been an absolute reduction. The war has been 
of mental benefit to certain individuals, especially 
women.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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3009. Hubert, W. H. deB. Acute nervous illness 
in warfare. Lancet, 1941, 240, 306-308.—This is a 
report of therapeutic experience with acute nervous 
illness arising in men exposed to bombing, shelling, 
and other stresses of active modern war. The 
principal kinds of disorder are: (1) anxiety, (2) 
hysterical symptoms, (3) stupor, (4) acute psychoses. 
“In nearly all cases, including those of psychogenic 
stupor, the first requirement seemed to be the isola- 
tion of the patient from his environment by the use 
Patients thought re- 
coverable were promptly segregated from those 
likely to be chronic, and the importance of early 
return to duty was emphasized. “The trained staff 
and the atmosphere of a war-time hospital exerted 
suggestion on the patients, and group therapy 
depending on the influence of patients on one another 
was also used. . . . The evidence suggested that 
most of the psycho-neurotic cases could usefully 
remain either in the front line or in more sheltered 
posts in the Army.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

3010. Hurst, A., Barber, H. W., & others. 
Medical diseases of war. (3rd ed.) London & 
Baltimore, Md.: Edward Arnold; Williams & 
Wilkins, 1940. Pp. vii+ 328. —_$5.50.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] This is a 
thorough revision of a book first published in 1916 
and revised in 1918. The first half is devoted entirely 
to psychoneuroses of war and allied conditions and to 
psychotherapy, especially of hysteria, through 
explanation, persuasion, and reeducation—W. L. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 


3011. Jones,M.R. Measurement of spontaneous 
movements in adult psychotic patients by a time- 
sampling technique: a methodological study. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 11, 285-295.—Records were ob- 
tained of the number and kinds of movements made 
by 150 unselected adult psychotic patients during 20 
observation periods of 5 minutes each. The cate- 
gories of movements observed were: oral, nasal, 
hirsutal, irritational, manual, ocular, aural, genital, 
and facial. The method was adequate for the 
purpose of studying movements; no single category 
of movements provides a reliable measure of any 
other category or the total of all categories; 2 
observers keeping independent records can obtain 
highly comparable results with a minimum of 
practice.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3012. Kardiner, A. The traumatic neuroses of 
war. Psychosom. Med. Monogr., 1941, 1, Nos. 2 
& 3. Pp. x + 258.—Of all neuroses the traumatic 
neurosis is the simplest: its skeletal nature and 
psychopathology are the same as those of the 
character neurosis the only difference being in the 
nature of the adaptive processes. In the section 
dealing with symptomatology, 24 case histories are 
given of the stabilized forms of the neurosis illustrat- 
ing defensive ceremonials and sensori-motor, auto- 
nomic, and epileptiform phenomena. With the 
exception of the motor paralyses, the character of 
the patient is definitely and uniformly altered by the 
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neurosis, irrespective of the symptomatology. The 
euthor introduces the term physioneurosis which 
emphasizes the psychophysical integrations and the 
organ functions of the ego in the neurosis. Topics 
discussed are: the course, prognosis, differential 
diagnosis, and treatment of different forms of a 
traumatic neurosis as well as a variety of forensic 
issues the chief of which is that of compensation. 
A questionnaire on traumatic status is presented, and 
problems are raised regarding predisposition to a 
neurosis, the influence of a traumatic neurosis on 
emotional relationships, therapy, the relation be- 
tween body-ego development and character develop- 
ment, psychosomatics, and sociological phenomena, 
all awaiting solution —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3013. Kardiner, A. The neuroses of war. War 
Med., Chicago, 1941, 1, 219-226.—Traumatic neuro- 
sis is one of the most serious challenges to civilian 
psychiatry and by far the most frequent and impor- 
tant symptom complex during war. Likely candi- 
dates for it are stammerers, tiqueurs, persons who 
have had any kind of convulsions, are fainty, have a 
low cardiac reserve, intolerance for pain, or dis- 
turbances of the autonomic system. However, 
everyone exposed to war has a mild traumatic 
disturbance. All its forms present certain charac- 
teristics: nightmares, rituals (movements which 
would have prevented the injury), irritability, and 
aggressive outbursts. The neurosis represents a 
deep-seated attempt to reintegrate with reduced 
resources. Treatment aims to prevent consolida- 
tion of inhibition and to reestablish adaptation. 
In the chronic stage, reeducation is difficult or 
impossible. Prognosis is best for the rituals, poorest 
for syncopal phenomena. Compensation should be 
reserved for cases proven intractable after long and 
treatment.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

3014. Kozawa, S. Kosei shindan to kosei chiry6. 
(Individuality, its diagnosis and _ therapeutics.) 
Klin. Nippon, 1939, 8, 58-74.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3015. Kretschmer, E. Medicinsk psykologi. 
(Medical psychology.) Stockholm: Natur och 
Kultur, 1940. Pp. 296. Kr. 8.75.—Translation of 
Medizinische Psychologie—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

3016. LaBarre, W. A cultist drug-addiction in an 
Indian alcoholic. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1941, 5, 
40-46.—After a brief discussion of the peyote 
religion of the Indians and of the uses of peyote 
(mescal) in psychiatry, the author presents a case 
history of an Osage peyote cultist suffering from 
alcohol addiction. Mar ked cultural conflicts are 
evident. 4 recorded peyote ‘‘visions’’ are sum- 
marized and tentatively interpreted. They are 
felt to provide information for the psychiatrist 
similar to that obtainable from dreams.—W. A. 
Varvel (Chicago). 

3017. Leigh, A. D. Neurosis as viewed by a 
regimental medical officer. Lancet, 1941, 240, 394- 
396.—The writer discusses 5 months experience as 
regimental medical officer in a driver training center 
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of the R.A.S.C. He notes that the bulk of the treat- 
ment cases were psychiatric, including individuals 
suffering from anxiety neurosis, effort syndrome, 
stress dyspepsia, emotional diarrhea, hysteria, 
mental defect. He concludes that ‘‘there is no 
place in the Army” for such individuals, most of 
them showing ‘‘a bad family history or evidence 
of previous breakdown, which should be detected 
by the civilian board and should lead to rejection.””— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3018. Lindberg, B. Kriget och var psykiska 
hilsa. (The war and mental health.) Svenska 
Lékartidn., 1941, 38, 129-139.—This is a general 
discussion of frequency and kind of mental diseases 
in time of war. The first World War and the 
Spanish War verified the fact that true psychoses 
such as schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis 
are not influenced by war conditions while all those 
mental disturbances which might be gathered under 
the term war psychoses are. Comparing the num- 
ber of patients and the kinds of psychoses in a 
mental hospital in neutral Sweden at various 
periods with the periods of war in neighboring Fin- 
land and Norway the author finds that these events 
brought about a 1% women and 5% men intake 
directly due to war psychoses. Individual cases are 
presented.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


3019. Logan, W. R. Psychical illness among the 
services in Singapore. J. ment. Sci., 1941, 87, 241- 
255.—Brief descriptions, diagnoses, and disposals of 
50 typical cases of mental illness, mostly among 
RAF personnel, are given. 32 were psychopaths of 
various sorts, 6 psychoneurotics, 10 psychotics, 1 
was epileptic, and 1 anxiety near-psychotic due to 
thyrotoxicosis. Disposal showed 38 repatriated to 
England, 2 returned to partial duties, and 10 re- 
turned, only after psychotherapy, to full 
duties. dequate early examination would have 
shown most of the cases which would not stand up 
under stress conditions in the tropics—W. L. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 


3020. Luxenburger, H. Psychotherapie und Erb- 
lehre. (Psychotherapy and the science of heredity.) 
Zbl. Psychother., 1940, 12, 195—209.—Every psycho- 
sis is based on a somatosis due to an inherited, un- 
changeable Anlage; the essential mental symptoms 
are only the workings of the somatosis on the brain. 
Neuroses are transient non-hereditary personality 
disturbances caused by hereditary functional in- 
sufficiency of the nervous system. Psychoses 
consist of essential, unchangeable psychotic symp- 
toms plus a neurotic (psychogenic) superstructure, 
i.e., the reaction of the personality to the disease. 
This can be combatted by psychotherapy. The 
better the preservation of the personality, the 
stronger the reaction. Furthermore, if the bodily 
condition can be changed (shock) or the disease 
regresses spontaneously, psychotherapy can deal 
with the remnants of the personality. Psycho- 
therapy is applicable whenever a pathologically 
changed person is capable of a neurotic reaction. 
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Among the Anlage-determined conditions Luxen- 
burger lists schizophrenia, cyclothymic disturbances, 
unusual personalities, psychopathy (addictions, as- 
thenia, lack of self-confidence, depersonalization 
feelings), and childhood difficulties (where only 
drilling and authority are efficacious)—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3021. O’Connell, J. J.. & Penrose, L. S. Tests 
of psychomotor efficiency in patients treated with 
metrazol. J. ment. Sci., 1941, 87, 183—-191.—Tests of 
reaction time, strength of grip, and tapping rate 
were used to measure the effects of metrazol therapy 
on motor efficiency. Few patients were cooperative 
enough on reaction time tests to allow conclusions. 
Variations in strength of grip from day to day were 
so great that improvement throughout the treat- 
ment could not be demonstrated. On tapping tests 
cooperation was good; records of 15 men and 15 
women patients were taken throughout the course 
of treatment and compared with controls of normals 
and of patients not under metrazol treatment. The 
correlation between degree of remission and the 
total change in tapping rate noted at the end of the 
treatment was .38+.17. Improvement is at- 
tributed to a general easing of psychomotor activity, 
brought about by the convulsions—W. L. Wilkins 
(Milwaukee, Wis.). 


3022. Palmer, H. A. A psycho-biological ap- 
proach to the acute anxiety attack. J. ment. Sct., 
1941, 87, 208-229.—The term ‘‘vaso-autonomic 
crisis’ should be substituted for the neurologist’s 
“‘vaso-vagal attack’’ or the psychiatrist’s “acute 
anxiety attack.”’ This paper gives a discussion of 
the problem of distinguishing this syndrome from 
many others with similar symptoms. A classifica- 
tion of fear paroxysms is given. 11 cases are dis- 
cussed.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 

3023. Penrose, L. S. Inheritance of mental 
defect. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1941, 52, 359-364.— 
Severe cases belong to the field of medicine; in mild 
cases the influences of the social environment are 
significant. Severe cases may be due to recessive 
factors or fresh gene mutation; their parents are 
as a rule physically and mentally normal, which 
makes the problem of elimination in the population 
extremely difficult. Only in mild cases are the 
parents frequently of no greater mental caliber than 
the offspring. —O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

3024. Prout, C. T., & Bourcier, A. V. Mental 

blems of midlife. New Engl. J. Med., 1940, 223, 
576-581.—The mental problems of the middle-aged 
are reviewed, based on a brief study of 100 cases, 
aged 40-60 years. 3 case studies representing more 
severe reactions arejgiven.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

3025. Rud, F. Bidrag til familietvistighetenes 
psykopatologi. (Contribution to the psychopathol- 
ogy of family discord.) 9 Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 
1940, 60, 1055-1069.—Discussion of psychopathic 
cases from the Psychiatric Clinic of Oslo, due more or 
less directly to family discord—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 
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3026-3034 


3026. Rudolf, G. de M. The experimental effect 
of sex-hormone therapy upon anxiety in homosexual 
types. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1941, 18, 317-322.— 
2 male and 2 female homosexuals were treated with 
antuitrin S. In the first case, a young married 
woman who had failed to improve under 14 weeks 
of psychotherapy, hormone injection during 5 weeks 
produced immediate and lasting effects. Pubic 
hair previously showing masculine distribution ap- 
proached the female type. Satisfaction in coitus 
followed 6 doses; pregnancy soon occurred. The 
other cases showed anxiety reduction during the 
administration of sex hormone, but the results were 
temporary.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3027. Rudolf, G. de M. The development of 
knowledge in the mental defective based on Kent’s 
oral test. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1941, 18, 338-342.— 
The 25 items of Kent's oral test were analyzed for 
the successes and failures of 367 adult defectives 
classified according to mental age. Tests passed by 
66% or more at each mental age are listed, along 
with those passed by 33% or less. Analysis of sex 
differences leads the author to the conclusion that 
males learn more between the mental ages of 7 and 
12 than females do.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3028. Sands, I. J. Neuropsychiatric aspects in 
the first World War and in the present emergency. 
War Med., Chicago, 1941, 1, 203-204.—Except for 
reactions due to brain injuries and unusual strain, 
war itself does not cause any specific psychotic 
states. Certain predisposed soldiers become men- 
tally ill during war. The immediate psychological 
problems differ from those of 1917 in that the U. S. 
is forming a civilian army in time of peace, and hence 
military emotional support is lacking. At present, 
the task is to obviate conflicts arising in the recruits’ 
minds because of the contradictory opinions ex- 
pressed by Congress, the press, and the radio.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3029. Schjelderup, H. Neuroserna och den 
neurotiska karaktiren. (Neuroses and the neurotic 
character.) Stockholm: Natur och Kultur [1940?]. 
Kr. 5.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The 
author critizes certain analytical theories of neu- 
roses by Freud, Reich, and others, and recommends a 
cooperation between specially trained psychologists 
and physicians, neurologists, and psychiatrists. 
From his many years of practice he concludes that 
“it has been proven possible in a relatively great 
number of cases to dissolve the basis for the neurosis 
and through this process to change the neurotic 
character.""—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 

3030. Schultze-Niemann, M. Klangeidetische 
Phinomene eines kindlichen Neurotikers und ihre 
Beeinflussung durch autogenes Training. (Sound- 
eidetic phenomena in a neurotic child and its treat- 
ment by autogenous training.) Zbl. Psychother., 
1940, 12, 241-248.—A 13 year old boy of the T type 
heard noises, when alone, resembling his mother’s 
footsteps and ordinary household noises. Although 
he accepted readily the explanation of their eidetic 
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nature and that they represented his wish for pro- 
tection, the sounds and the accompanying anxiety 
continued. The latter was removed by autogenous 
training, and he learned to disregard the sounds, 
although they persisted. Autogenous training does 
not attack the symptom directly but removes its 
biological effects of a spastic nature. It gives a 
physical control not otherwise obtainable, combined 
with relaxation of psychic tension and distorted 
attitudes. The early stages of the method present 
no special difficulties for children and are sufficient 
for therapy.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3031. Silverskidld, B. Elektrokrampbehandlingar 
vid psykoser. (Electro-convulsive treatment in 
psychoses.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1940, 17, 157-162.— 
The writer gives his impressions of the electro-shock 
treatment technique in Miinsingen-Bern. Appara- 
tus and technique are described in detail. Good 
results are seemingly obtained in beginning cases of 
schizophrenia of a special paranoic form. The 
treatment leaves the patient with decreased ability 
to concentrate and some loss of memory, conditions 
which generally disappear after a few weeks. This 
clinic also uses psychoanalysis and the Rorschach 
test—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 

3032. Slater, E. Treatment of war neurosis. 
Lancet, 1941, 240, 228.—This is a discussion of 
recent experience in treating war neurosis in the 
British Army. While he has numerous ‘cures’ 
the author does not feel that many of them can be 
recommended for return to the army. To do so 
“would be to replace a fit civilian by a sick soldier. 
. . . It is not the neurotic symptoms that are of 
prognostic importance, but the permanent make-up 
of the personality.’"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

3033. Strecker, E. A., Brill, A. A., Lewis, N. D. C., 
& Ruggles, A. H. Therapeutic advances in psy- 
chiatry. Philadelphia: Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. Pp. 35. $0.50.—This booklet contains 4 
brief articles. Strecker, in Pharmacological and 
Surgical Approaches, concludes that the important 
drastic therapies of narcosis, insulin shock, pharmaco- 
logic or electric convulsive therapy, and the brain 
operation of prefrontal leucotomy will constitute 
important advances in psychiatry, despite their 
adoption without sufficient experimental study. 
Brill, in Therapeutic Advances in Psychoanalysis, 
summarizes briefly Freud’s contributions to clinical 
psychiatry. Lewis, in Psychosomatic Medicine, 
describes psychosomatic medicine as neither a 
specialty nor a branch of medicine, but as a concept 
or a method of approach to problems of etiology, 
pathology, diagnosis, and therapy. Ruggles, in 
Psychiatry in Social Relationships, stresses the im- 
portance of all problems of social relationships and 
the need to apply psychiatric methodologies for their 
study and understanding —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3034. Strémgren, E. Beitrige zur psychiatrischen 
Erblehre. (Contributions to psychiatric heredo- 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


science.) Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1938. Kr. 8.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The inci- 
dence of schizophrenia and other social inferiorities 
among descendants of schizophrenics and siblings of 
schizophrenics and the methods that should make 
an approximate answer to this question possible are 
discussed.— M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


3035. Sullivan, D. J., & Billig, O. Practical 
psychiatry with adolescents. [I. Technic of psy- 
chiatric investigation for the general practitioner. 
New Engl. J. Med., 1940, 223, 1050-1053.—A 
practical method of psychiatric investigation for 
handling the problems of adolescence is outlined, 
and a brief explanation of the various etiologic 
factors of such cases is made—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

3036. Symons, N. J. Onschizophrenia. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1941, 18, 344-363.—The schizo- 
phrenic seeks to exhaust and destroy objects through 
withdrawing libido from them. This tendency in the 
extreme is named vampirism and is a displacement of 
destructive tendencies originally directed toward the 
mother. Megalomania is effected through a regres- 
sion of the ego to the stage of primary identification 
with the parents. The content of schizophrenic 
delusions is discussed in relation to the proposed 
theory.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

3037. Talbott, J. H., & Tillotson, K. J. The 
effects of cold on mental disorders. A study of ten 
patients suffering from schizophrenia and treated 
with hypothermia. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1941, 2, 116-126. 
—The history and technique of hypothermia is 
outlined, together with preliminary data obtained 
from 10 patients suffering from frank schizophrenia. 
Body temperatures were consistently lowered to 
between 75° and 85° F. with no untoward effects. 
It is probable that younger patients, and those 
ill for shorter periods, are most benefitted by the 
treatments. Certain patients exhibited episodic 
periods of clarity with no permanent improvement. 
“The clinical results would seem to be at least equally 
as promising as insulin and metrazol in the treatment 
of schizophrenia.” —C. E. Henry (Brown). 


3038. Tarcsay, I. Psychodiagnosztika. A Ror- 
schach-vizsgflat és klinikai alkalmazfsa. (Psycho- 
diagnosis. The Rorschach test and its clinical 
application.) Budapest: Eggenberger-Rényi, 1940. 
Pp. xi + 235.—This is a detailed description and 
interpretation of the method, application, and value 
of the Rorschach test. The book is based on diag- 
noses by the author of functional and organic 
psychoses, psychopathies, and neuroses at the pys- 
chiatric clinic of L. v. Benedek and the psycho- 
logical laboratory of P. v. Schiller in Buda 
4 tables, 18 supplements, and a bibliography of 144 
titles —P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

3039. Wegrocki, H. J. Generalizing ability in 
schizophrenia; an inquiry into the disorders of 
problem thinking in schizophrenia. Arch. Psychol., 
N. Y., 1940, No. 254. Pp. 76.—The author surveys 
the historical background of studies of schizophrenic 
thinking and defines his problem as an investigation 
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into the generalizing ability of schizophrenic pa- 
tients as compared with adults and children, to 
which he proceeds with tests of proverb interpreta- 
tion, essential differences, and graded analogies. 
The general conclusions reached are that some but 
not all schizophrenic patients tend to manifest a 
disorder in the function of generalization with the 
least of such disturbances among paranoids and 
the most among hebephrenics. A bibliography of 
64 items and an appendix showing the test forms 
employed are given—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3040. Willie, J. A. Some uses of vitamin B, in 
neurology and psychiatry.. Sth. med. J., 1940, 33, 
1056 ff.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
A summary of the present etiological and thera- 
peutic importance of vitamin B, in neuropsychiatry. 
—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


3041. Wright, M. B. Treatment of war neurosis. 
Lancet, 1941, 240, 261.—The author reports, on the 
basis of his own clinical experience, that while some 
neurotics make good soldiers, those who throughout 
life “have avoided any threat to their security, 
. . » have never climbed a tree, never played foot- 
ball, never fought a fight,” are not good military 
risks. “‘They may as civilians avoid a breakdown 
under enemy action because they either flee or 
remain immobile in a shelter, but when in the Services 
they cannot obey their instinctive reactions to 
danger, they break down. . . . In all there is the 
same basic mechanism of flight from any threat to 
their security. Many ... have only been a few 
weeks or months in the Army; from the beginning 
they have reported sick whenever possible.’’ Psycho- 
therapy is valuable, but for durable cures “there 
must be something to build upon.”—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 2901, 2995, 3151, 3186, 3190, 
3192, 3197. ] 
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3042. Burgemeister, B. B. The permanence of 
interests of women college students. Arch. Psychol., 
N. Y., 1940, No. 255. Pp. 59.—The Strong In- 
terest Test, Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and 
Lecky Individuality Record were administered to 
164 Barnard freshmen during 1938-39, and to the 
same group again during 1939-40, with two supple- 
mentary interviews intervening. Although the 

roup as a whole remained fairly consistent in 
interests, analysis by the extreme group technique 
revealed that the older students and those with a 
high Lecky score (indicative of a withdrawn attitude) 
showed more permanence than did the younger and 
more socially active. The last-mentioned changed 
more in specific vocational interests than in the 
broader values measured by the Allport-Vernon 
test. A comparison of the percentage of good and 
poor students electing to continue certain subjects 
suggested that permanent interests are related to 
successful achievement. The withdrawal attitude 
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3043-3052 PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


was less evident in the sophomore retests, a possible 
explanation being that social adjustment improves 
during the first year in college—M. R. Sheehan 
(Hunter). 

3043. Fisher, W., & Hayes, S. P., Jr. Malad- 
justment in college, predicted by Bernreuter in- 
ventory scores and family position. /.appl. Psychol., 
1941, 25, 86-96.—All of the scales on the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory except that for tendency to 
dominate, were found to be significant in indicating 
which students were seriously maladjusted. Mal- 
adjustment was found to be unrelated to size of 
family but was found to be more frequent among the 
youngest and eldest children in the family.—E. 
Ghiselli (California). 

3044. Forlano, G., & Ehrlich, V. Z. Month and 
season of birth in relation to intelligence, intro- 
version-extraversion, and inferiority feelings. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 1-12.—Results based on 
7,897 adolescents suggest that those born in the 
spring were on the average brighter than those 
born in winter; those born during cold seasons 
seemed to be more extraverted and tended somewhat 
less to exhibit feelings of inferiority. Bibliography. 
—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3045. Golden, A. L. Personality traits of drama 
school students. Qwart. J. Speech, 1940, 26, 564— 
575.—The scores of 80 drama school students were 
compared with previously published norms for the 
Willoughby (Clark-Thurstone) Personality Schedule, 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and the Ney- 
mann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for Introversion- 
Extroversion. In addition, scores of drama school 
students and a control group of other college students 
were compared on a drama school questionnaire. 
Statistically significant differences were found in 
several comparisons. The drama school students 
score high in esthetic interest but low in theoretical 
and economic interest on the Allport-Vernon scale; 
show greater tendency toward extroversion on the 
Neymann-Kohlstedt test; and on the specially 
designed questionnaire indicate more unfortunate 
family encounters and more frequently admit being 
considered exhibitionists, egotists, queer ducks, etc. 
There appears some justification in ascribing atypical 
personalities to students preparing for a career on the 
stage. —W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

3046. Henry, C. E., & Knott, J.R. A note on the 
relationship between ‘personality’ and the alpha 
rhythm of the electroencephalogram. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1941, 28, 362-366.—The results of this 
investigation lead to the conclusion that there is no 
relationship between personality as measured by the 
Nebraska Personality Inventory and the magnitude 
of the alpha index. Suggestions are given for future 
research in this feld—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3047. Middleton, W. C. “The relation of height 
and weight measurements to certain personality 
qualities as measured by the Bernreuter inventory :” 
some errata. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 421-422.— 
Reinterpretations in the light of corrections. (See 
XV: 2270.)\—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3048. Ohwaki, Y. Untersuchung der Individua- 
litatstypen nordost-japanischer Jugendlicher (1). 
A study on the types of individuality of northeastern 
apanese youths (1).) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1940, 
8, 107—150.—The character types of 265 boys aged 
11-14 were studied by the Miiller-Leyer illusion, 
the Rorschach method, and abstraction of form and 
color. In the schizothymic character the extent of 
the illusion is below average and the variability 
small; the Rorschach interpretations are numerous; 
and abstraction of form is excellent. From abstrac- 
tion of color it is difficult to discriminate character. 
The prominent character types thus diagnosed corre- 
spond with the observations of the teachers, espe- 
cially in the schyzothymic type.—T. Chiba (Sendai). 
3049. Rapaport, D. The Szondi test. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1941, 5, 33-39.—The Szondi test 
is described (see XV: 3051). Szondi developed the 
test to investigate psychic correlates of heredity and 
constitution. The present author finds it valuable 
in clinical diagnosis. A test report and an inde- 
ndent clinical summary of the same case are given 
illustration —W. A. Varvel (Chicago). 


3050. Steif, A. Ikrek megegyezé firkélasmédja. 
(Similarity of scribbling in twins.) Psychol. Stud. 
Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 51-66.—Scribbling is a personality 
characteristic. Similarity of scribbling is found 
within a family and clan, indicating its heredity, 
but also among good friends. The scribblings of 
125 pairs of twins, of which 53 were monozygotic,, 
were examined. Monozygotics showed great, dizy- 
gotics little similarity. This similarity between the 
monozygotics can be unmistakably established even 
by totally uniformed laymen—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

3051. Szondi, L. [Instinct and education. Ex- 
perimental researches on the instinct tendencies of 
twins. ] Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 79-111.— 
The Szondi test is applied to 97 pairs of twins. The 
test, standardized on 2700 cases, consists of 48 photo- 
graphs divided into 6 sets, each set containing a 
face of a homosexual, a sadistic murderer, an epileptic, 
an hysteric, a catatonic, a paranoiac, a depressive, 
and a manic. These photographs represent extreme 
cases of the following original tendencies, which 
may manifest themselves in sublimated forms: (1) 
sexuality, (2) sadism, (3) revengefulness, (4) ten- 
dency to play a role, (5) narcissism, (6) striving for 
superiority, (7) acquisitiveness, (8) hedonism. The 
sets are presented one after another, and the sub- 
jects choose the 2 most liked and the 2 most dis- 
liked of each set. Choices in afy one category indi- 
cate similar latent tendencies in the subject; no 
choices indicate overt tendencies. Pictures chosen 
as disliked represent repressed qualities; pictures 
chosen as liked represent qualities accepted by the 
superego. The author found greater similarities 
between the reactions of the monozygotic than of 
dizygotic pairs which he attributes to genetic factors. 
(See also XI: 3823).—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3052. Tarcsay, I. [T of will-temperament 
in twins. ] Psychol. Stud. Uni. Bp., 1939, 3, 36-50. 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 3053-3059 


—35 pairs of twins, of which 15 were monozygotic, 
were given the Downey will-temperament test. 
Their scores were compared with those of 35 pairs 
of non-twin children and adults. The age of the 
twins was 14-28 years with an average age of 18.5. 
If the score difference between a pair was 0-2, the 
pair was considered very similar, if 3-6, similar, 
and if 7-9, not similar. On this basis 26 of the 35 
pairs of twins were found very similar, 8 similar, 
and 1 not similar. For the 35 control pairs the 
corresponding frequencies were 1, 12, and 22. No 
differences were found between monozygotic and 
dizygotic twins.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3053. White, W. The psychology of dealing with 
people; serving the need of a feeling of personal 
worth. (Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp. xvii + 268. $2.50.—The book is divided into 
4 parts: dealing with people in life situations in 
general, preventing wrongdoing, preventing mental 
abnormalities, and furthering mental health. Self- 
testing exercises are provided. (See X: 3664.)— 
W. A. Varvel (Chicago). 


3054. Wolff, C. Character and mentality as 
related to hand-markings. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1941, 18, 364-382.—The personalities of 69 subjects 
(ages 18-65) were judged by the author solely 
through a 15-minute study of their hands presented 
through a hole in a curtain. After a descriptive 
summary had been written, a list of characteristics 
of each subject was prepared from it. These charac- 
teristics were combined with an equal number of 
characteristics assigned to other subjects into a 
single list submitted to the subject, who was asked 
to mark those items applying to himself. Sig- 
nificant agreement was found between the judged 
personality and the self-admitted items. Then the 
subject was given the complete summary and asked 
to underline items agreed with and to cross out 
items disagreed with. Again there was significant 
agreement. The author plans to carry on a more 
analytical study of the basis of appraisal, making 
use of her psychophysiological theory of the hand. 
The theory classifies hands into motor and sensitive 
types, each type being further subdivided. 26 
references.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 2940, 2948, om 3083, 3101, 
3112, 3191. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


3055. Alexander, F. D. Religion in a rural 
community of the South. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 
6, 241-251.—An empirical report on the religious 
beliefs, family religious practices, and patterns of 
institutional religion in a rural white community in 
southwestern Tennessee. Differences between own- 
ers and tenants are reported.—I. L. Child (Harvard). 


3056. Allport, G. W. Morale: American 
Christ. Sci. Monit., 1941, April 26, Mag. Sect., 1 


Morale is discussed in relation to the role of the 
individual as a member of the nation. A distinction 
is drawn between segmental morale, the hysteric 
type in which only certain segments of the person- 
ality are mobilized at the risk of severe conflict with 
other segments and a debilitating guilt reaction, and 
integral morale, in which the whole personality is 
sufficiently at one to allow devotion to critical 
social goals without conflict or recoil. The author 
urges the need for and the promise of integral 
morale in our democratic citizenry, and emphasizes 
the necessity for positive social goals which may be 
of a revolutionary character. Among the influences 
endangering American morale, he holds that the 
following are the most menacing: the cynicism of 
the deadly parallel, desire for submission through 
weariness, dissolvent propaganda, and the profit 
habit.—J. L. Child (Harvard). 


3057. [Anon.] Probleme des Rundfunks. (Prob- 
lemsof radio broadcasting.) Industr. Psychotech., 1940, 
17, 250—252.—This is a report of the contribution of 
Stoffregen to the International Congress of Singing 
and Speaking at Frankfort on the Main, 1938. The 
prevailing frame of reference of the broadcaster to 
the “great invisible radio audience”’ is psychologically 
unsound. Instead of promoting facilitation for the 
listener it produces a feeling of being left out. The 
broadcaster should rather keep in mind the indi- 
vidual or the family that is listening, and make 
corresponding approaches in the use of voice, 
intonation, volume, etc., as if he were participating 
in a private conversation. The use of a face-to-face 
audience in the studio is to be condemned on the 
same grounds.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 


3058. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. A cursory ex- 
amination of the relations between physical and 
social anthropology. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 
1940, 26, 41-61.—Physical anthropology is the 
study of man as a physical organism; social an- 
thropology is the study of man as a social being. 
Since physical and social evolution have always 
proceeded together, full progress in anthropology 
depends on the understanding of the relationships 
between the 2 fields. This interaction has been 
largely overlooked in the past. Lines for future 
research are suggested.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3059. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Nescience, science, 
and psycho-analysis. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1941, 
18, 383-404.—This is essentially a reply to Réheim's 
contention that ignorance of the relationship be- 
tween coitus and childbirth among certain Australian 
tribes is due not to lack of knowledge of the facts, 
but to a repression of this knowledge. The psycho- 
analysts are charged with applying a theory based 
on the study of European culture to a very different 
society, one lacking, for example, in the essential 
conditions for the formation of the Oedipus complex. 
Many references are cited in support of the view that 
the relationship of parents to the child among the 
Australian tribes is thought of as primarily a social 
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one rather than as primarily a physiological one.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3060. Balassa, J. A nyelvek élete. (The life of 
languages.) Budapest: [1939?]. Pp. 266.—In the 
first part language is discussed in its relation to 
speech, thought, society, and logic, and the possibili- 
ties of a uniform world language (basic English, 
experanto, etc.) are considered. Part 2, representing 
nearly 40% of the book, is concerned with the 
material, structure, and development of language and 
the meaning of words. In part 3 language is con- 
sidered in relation to developmental psychology. 
In part 4 the languages of the world are classified, 
and the learning of foreign languages is discussed.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3061. Blankenship, A. B. A correction. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 124-127.—In previous 
articles by the author relative to the form of the 
question in public opinion polls (see XIV: 3702; 
4163), differences between certain question forms 
were erroneously indicated as being significant.— 
E. Ghiselli (California). 


3062. Bratt, I. Krig och kris. (War and crisis.) 
Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1940. Pp. 138. 
Kr. 4.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. } 
The thesis of the author is that there is a definite 
relationship between all the taboos of sex in modern 
society and war. “National egotism, desire for 
power, hunger for profit, inertia—all symptoms of a 
decreasing productivity in man—are the real 
reasons why we humans have not arrived at or- 
ganization for peace." The problem of peace 
becomes the problem of the “productive human 
being,’’ productivity being based on well-developed 
sexuality. Reference is made to Luria’s experiments 
with dogs, in which sexual blocking produced various 
kinds of inactivity, and other examples from animal 
life and etiology—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


3063. Brink, W., Garfield, S., & Witty, P. The 
reading interests of Negro high-school students. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1940, 26, 607-613.—The 
authors conclude that the reading of high school 
students is poor in quality and limited in quantity — 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


3064. Britt, S. H. Social psychology of modern 
life. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. 
xviii + 562. $3.75.—An illustrated text for students 
of psychology, sociology, and interested laymen, 
this book is oriented toward the social psychology 
of modern everyday life. Pictures and text illustra- 
tions come from relatively recent events in the 
U. S.; the majority of experiments and scientific 
observations have been reported during the past 
10 years. Headings are: part I, social psychology 
and its methods; part II, biological and social founda- 
tions of behavior; part III, some individual factors 
of social adjustment (unlearned and learned be- 
havior; behavior, traits, and attitudes; social psy- 
chology of language; psychology of irrationality); 
part IV, behavior in the presence of others (judg- 
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ments of other persons; influence of other persons; 
group behavior; sex, dominance, and prestige; 
leadership and invention); part V, social psychology 
of institutions (groups and institutions; family; 
education, the school; religion, the church; fraterni- 
ties and political parties; occupational groups); 
part VI, social conflicts (delinquency patterns, race 
differences, prejudices against minority groups, 
nationalism and war, knowledge for what?) —A. 
Thomsen (Syracuse). 


3065. Callaghan, J. C. Social facilitation in 
persuasion. Quart. J. Speech, 1940, 26, 643-656.— 
Audience behavior is considered in relation to ex- 
perimental studies of social facilitation. The in- 
fluence of the group operates through direct sensory, 
supraliminal, and subliminal perception. Stimuli 
affecting any sensory modality must be considered, 
and may be diffused throughout an audience by any 
of 4 pathways: (1) from the forecenter to the 
periphery, (2) from the most suggestible individuals, 
(3) from those of most favorable attitudes, or (4) 
from the most influential individuals. Social facilita- 
tion is closely related to suggestion, each enhancing 
the effect of the other, and increases with the size 
of the audience. The reason arguments presented 
to a single-person audience are more effective in 
changing hostile opinion may be that social facilita- 
tion operates in the larger groups to release and 
intensify inhibiting attitudes, whereas in the inter- 
view the stimuli are better under control of the 
speaker. Practical decision concerning the most 
favorable circumstances for persuading listeners 
must take into account (1) social impedance (dis- 
tractions, negative reactions), (2) specificity or 
generality of the most effective appeal, and (3) 
the stage in the persuasive process (attention, 
interest, conviction, desire, action)—W. H. Wilke 
(New York University). 


3066. Chenoweth, E. C. The adjustment of 
college freshmen to the speaking situation. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1940, 26, 585—588.—The 100 best adjusted 
and 100 most poorly adjusted speakers of a group of 
877 were compared. Data is based on a case-history 
questionnaire, Bernreuter scores, and personal 
interviews with 50 students of each of the two groups. 
More well adjusted speakers had speech courses in 
high school, had made 10 or more speeches preceding 
college entrances, had been in plays, had partici- 
pated in inter-school debate or competition in 
speaking, and exhibited a bias toward dominance 
according to the Bernreuter scores. Continuous and 
varied opportunity for speaking experience and 
instruction in speaking facilitates later adjustment 
to speaking situations —W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

3067. Cox, O. C. Employment, education, and 
marriage of young Negro adults. J. Negro Educ., 
1941, 10, 39-42.—Statistical evidence is presented to 
show that the percentage of young adults employed 
tends to increase the percentage married and is 
interpreted as an index of cultural maturity —W. 
E. Walton (Nebraska). 
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3068. Eisenson, J., Souther, S. G., & Fisher, J. 
The affective value of English speech sounds. 
Quart. J. Speech, 1940, 26, 588-594.—130 students 
in an elementary speech course were asked to indi- 
cate whether phonetic symbols on a mimeographed 
sheet were considered pleasant, indifferent, or un- 
pleasant in sound. It is pointed out that meaningful 
associations complicate interpretation of results. A 
few sounds were judged pleasant and a few others 
unpleasant, but most were regarded as indifferent.— 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


3069. Eysenck, H. J. The empirical determina- 
tion of an aesthetic formula. Psychol. Rev., 1941, 48, 
83-92.—Recent experimental tests of the theory that 
aesthetic objects derive their pleasurable quality 
from their numerical or geometrical characteristics 
have been directed to Birkhoff’s ‘‘aesthetic measure,” 
i.e. that the pleasure derived equals the ratio be- 
tween the order and the complexity in the object. 
Tests of the predictive value of the formula yield 
correlation coefficients from .70 to .05. Harsh and 
Beebe-Center, applying the factor analysis method of 
Thurstone, found 4 main factors. The author, 
however, had 70 polygons judged by 26 observers, 
and found that 2 factors would account for all the 
correlations within the limits of the standard error: 
a general, positive factor, which correlated signifi- 
cantly with the 7 factor, formerly reported by the 
author, and a bi-polar factor, distinguishing between 
those who preferred the simple from those preferring 
the complex figures. A formula was developed which 
could account for all the non-chance factors operat- 
ing in the judgments of the observers in three 
different groups of polygons.—A. G. Bills (Cin- 
cinnati). 

3070. Harden, M. Evaluating social sensitivity. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1941, 42, 516-533—Two tests 
(developed by the evaluation staff of the Eight 
Year Study of the Relation of School and College) 
for measuring high school students’ growth in social 
attitudes are described: a Scale of Beliefs, designed 
to measure trends in attitudes and their consistency, 
and a Social Problems Test, designed to discover 
the student’s reaction towards social problems and 
situations. The tests were administered to students 
of the Horace Mann School, New York, in 3 succes- 
sive years. Results revealed an increasing liberal- 
ism, increasing ability to relate social values to 
social action, and a greater consistency at higher 
levels of maturity. Other methods of appraising 
social sensitivity described are the teacher's judg- 
ment and an analysis of movies, plays, and books 
selected by the student.—L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. 
Exam. Board). 


3071. Hiller, E. T. The community as a social 
group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 189-202—A 
scheme is provided for categorizing the elements 
that characterize social groups, with the aim of 
working towards a scheme for classifying com- 
munities—I. L. Child (Harvard). 


3072. Hollingshead, A. B. The concept of social 
control. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 217-224.—A 


critique of the concept of social contro! as it has 
been used by sociologists.—J. L. Child (Harvard). 


3073. Homans, G. C. Anxiety and ritual: the 
theories of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. A mer. 
Anthrop., 1941, 43, 164-172.—-Fundamentally Rad- 
cliffe-Brown and Malinowski agree that magic and 
religious ritual are means of extending control over 
the environment and of reducing anxiety. They 
disagree on whether ritual is to prevent a mishap 
or to acknowledge, in deference to the expectation 
of the social group, the existence of a possible mis- 
hap; and whether it serves to prevent a mishap or 
actually arouses anxiety due to improper perform- 
ance of a ceremony. Both types of anxiety may 
occur, and purifaction is a secondary ritual to guard 
against the anxiety of ritual error. The two views 
are complementary.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


3074. Kosztolanyi, A. Az élc szerkezetéril. 
(On the structure of jokes.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. 
Bp., 1939, 3, 128-137.—The theories of Bergson and 
of Freud are criticized and found false as demon- 
strated by several cases. In accordance with older 
theories it is stated that a humorous effect is brought 
forth if the double role of one factor in a perplexing 
situation is discovered and separated under both 
aspects. If this operation is carried out easily, it 
represents a joke, if with difficulty, a puzzle— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3075. Lazarsfeld, P. F. Studying the effect of 
radio. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1941, 3, 126-129.— 
This paper summarizes the various techniques which 
have been used to study the effects of radio on the 
listener. ‘‘Effect’’ is separated into 4 types: pre- 
selection effects, liked and disliked elements in 
programs, short-range effects, and long-range effects. 
Most of the research has concerned the first and 
third categories.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3076. Lewis, D. The timbre test in the revised 
Seashore Measures. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 
108-112.—A description of the timbre test which 
has been substituted for the consonance test in the 
revised edition of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents.—E. Ghiselli (California). 


3077. Lewis, O. Manly-hearted women among 
the north Piegan. Amer. Anthrop., 1941, 43, 173- 
187.—14 manly-hearted women were found in a 
population of 109 adult women. These contrast 
with the usual submissive women in that they show: 
(1) efficient management of their own and their 
husbands’ property; (2) conspicuous behavior in 
public, aggressiveness, swearing, and outstanding 
attire; (3) dominance and attractive sexual play in 
relation to their husbands; (4) willing performance 
of public ceremonial roles and reputation for sor- 
cery. They are regarded ambivalently by others. 
As children 6 of these women were favored in the 
family. The hypothesis is offered that the status is 
the result of compensation for the cultural dis- 
continuity between the favored child status and the 
sacrifices expected of adult women.—L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. (Illinois). 
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3078. McKenzie, J. C. ology, psycho- 
therapy and evangelism. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. vii + 238. $2.75.—An exposition is 
given of the essence of evangelical experience, 
doctrine, and practice; the concepts of conscience, 
conversion, guilt, sin, and atonement are analyzed in 
the light of psychological and psychotherapeutic 
principles. This leads to the conclusion that 
evangelicalism has its own, unique contribution to 
make to normal personality development, supple- 
menting psychology and psychotherapy, while 
depending largely upon both of these for the com- 
prehension of various types of religious experience 
as well as for the practice of religious teaching, 
ministering, and the cure of souls. Attention is 
given to the more important writers in the fields of 
psychology of religion, psychoanalysis, and theology. 
—R. B. W. Hutt (Trinity, Hartford). 


3079. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Die Liebe zwischen 
Mann und Weib. (Love between man and woman.) 
Bad Homburg v. d. H.: Siemens, 1938. Pp. 184. 
RM 3.90.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The book is designed to offer practical suggestions 
concerning the love relationship. It is psycho- 
ethically oriented, non-medical, and anti-psycho- 
analytical —G. F. J. Lehner (Miami). 


3080. Nowlis. V. Companionship preference and 
dominance in the social interaction of young chim- 
panzees. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1941, 17, No. 1. 
Pp. 57.—Two males, two females, and one male 
castrate were observed under conditions which 
yielded data on companionship preferences, domi- 
nance status, and food sharing. Fairly consistent 
companionship preferences were observed. Domi- 
nance status was highly consistent. Food sharing 
appeared in 16% of the trials. There was no ap- 
parent relation between food sharing and preference 
status. The only sharing of food was from sub- 
ordinate animals to their dominant partners. 
The type, frequency, and duration of social behavior 
in preference and no-barrier situations are also 
described. Social behavior occurred in 83% of 
the test periods and occupied 40% of the time in- 
volved in observation. 87% of social behavior com- 
prised grooming and play-fighting. Extensive 
bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3081. Okazaki, Y. Das “Aware” als eine geistige 
Grundlage der japanischen Literatur. (The ‘‘awaré”’ 
as a spiritual foundation of Japanese literature.) 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1940, 8, 99-106.—Awaré is 
an untranslatable Japanese word denoting a feeling 
quality of immediately experienced, dynamic, 
and representative uniqueness. It is the most 
distinguishing characteristic for the spirit of the 
Japanese literature. Grammatically it exists in the 
language in many forms. Its history may be traced 
through the chivalric period, culminating in a 
nationalistic feeling with its feminine qualities 
strengthened and modified.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


3082. R6éheim, G. Yaboaine, a war god of 
Normanby Island. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1941, 
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3, 130-134.—The writer describes the legends 
centering about Yaboaine, the sky-god. In the 
situation is revealed ‘‘the whole structure of the 
human psyche with its interrelation of Id and 
Super-Ego of archaic destruction and reparation 
phantasies.""— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3083. Warner, W. L., Junker, B. H., & Adams, 
W. A. Color and human nature: Negro personality 
development in a northern city. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xv 
+ 301. $2.25.—The authors postulate three sets 
of factors as basic in Negro personality develop- 
ment: (1) the systematic subordination of Negroes 
to white people in the American social system; (2) 
evaluations of color and other physical traits made 
by Negroes themselves on their own group; (3) 
social-class position and occupational status in the 
Negro society. It was assumed that additional 
influencing factors might be regional origin, urban 
or rural background, age, and sex. ‘Several thou- 
sand”’ interviews were made in Chicago, from which 
generalizations on Negro personality were derived; 
over 800 case histories were then analyzed in detail. 
These latter were classified into 32 major types of 
social personality, based on sex, color, and social 
class. 6 chapters present case histories and auto- 
biographical material of men and women in 4 
skin-color categories. Conclusions stated in the 
last chapter are: being a Negro has different meaning 
for each person as a factor in a total situation in-. 
volving many variables; shade of skin color is 
definitely associated with social or class position; 
while color cannot be ignored as a factor in severe 
maladjustment it is not the determining or significant 
element; color becomes more painful in its conse- 
quences the closer a person approximates the 
behavior traits and standards of the larger society. — 
C. Glick (Brown). 

3084. Wilke, W. H. A speech profile. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1940, 26, 625-630.—Profiles of well 
known professional speakers and college student 
speakers, based on the 16 item Bryan-Wilke scale 
for rating public speeches, are illustrated. The 
reliability of the profiles is discussed in connection 
with use of the device to represent audience reaction 
to two speeches by the same speaker, for the purpose 
of noting changes or improvement. The practical 
applications and research uses of speech profiles 
are indicated —W. H. Wilke (New York Uni- 
versity). 

3085. Zeleny, L. D. Measurement of sociation. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 173-188.—Sociometric 
data are used here to derive an index of sociation for 
the group (the average intensity of all the inter- 
personal attitudes within the group), and for the 
individual an index of social status (the average 
intensity of the attitudes of all other members to- 
wards the individual) and an index of social adjust- 
ment (the average intensity of the attitudes in each 
direction between an individual and all the other 
members of the group). These indices are found to 
have high reliability and may be used for the 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


deliberate control of group and individual adjust- 
ment. Some preliminary results are reported from 
research on the personality characteristics of group 
leaders, on the effect of sociometric grouping and 
guidance on personality, and on the relative effi- 
ciency of learning in class groups which differ in their 
sociometric characteristics —J. L. Child (Harvard). 


[See also abstracts 2895, 2922, 3016, 3025, 3045, 
3138, 3140, 3167, 3183, 3200. ] 
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3086. Carr, L. J. Delinquency control. New 
York: Harper, 1940. Pp. xiv + 447. $3.50.—This 
book is intended as ‘‘a handbook for students, social 
workers, court officials, and civic leaders who may be 
interested in reducing juvenile maladjustments as 
one step toward the more effective control of crime.”’ 
The solution to the problem of the delinquent in 
society can be reached most effectively by: (1) 
scientific research aimed at the better understandin 
of the delinquent and the causes of delinquency, (2 
the utilization of specialized adjustive and preventive 
techniques by trained workers, (3) a program of 
social action designed to institute the necessary 
agencies and personnel capable of coping with the 
problem, and (4) a social organization to sustain 
effectively the delinquency control program in 
close co-operation with the lay public and other 
governmental and social agencies. Methods for 
best achieving each of these aims and the practical 
problems encountered in such a program are dis- 
cussed fully in the light of the author’s experience 
as director of the Michigan Child Guidance Insti- 
tute.—A. Chapanis (Yale). 


3087. Germain, W. M. Criminals are made, not 
born. Police J., N. Y., 1940, 26, 6-10.—True de- 
linquency is an expression of emotional difficulties. 
It is produced by the action of environmental factors 
upon a responsive personality. Therapy must not 


ignore the realization of the spiritual nature of man. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3088. Jordan, T. F. Educational implications of 
crime prevention. Cath. educ. Rev., 1941, 39, 208- 
218.—This review of the role of the school in the 
prevention of delinquency and crime is concerned 
with the changing attitude of the educator toward 
the maladjusted and delinquent child; the increasing 
sense of responsibility of the school in the develop- 
ment of attitudes and behavior; the increased use 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, and allied professions; 
the development of vocational education programs; 
and the extension of educational facilities to the 
adult offender in penal institutions —G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


3089. Lau, E. Psychologische Betrachtungen 
tiber Kriminalliteratur. considera- 
tions regarding detective stories.) Z . Arbettspsychol., 
1939, 12, 114-115.—It was found that the interest 
of boys i in detective stories is 5-6 times as great as 
that of girls, which corresponds to the proportion of 
criminality of the 2 sexes. Among girls, unskilled 
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workers are more interested in cruelties than skilled 
workers, which is attributed to the low educational 
level of the former.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3090. Palmer, D. M. Factors in suicidal at- 
tempts, a review of 25 consecutive cases. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 93, 421-442.—After a discus- 
sion of psychosexual development, the development 
of the self, and the motives of suicide the author 
presents case studies of 25 individuals who had 
made serious attempts at suicide. He concludes: 
The alleged cause of suicide is at most only a pre- 
cipitating event. The basis is laid in the early forma- 
tive years with an arrest in psychosexual develop- 
ment as the main mechanism. This arrest in de- 
velopment is often due to the unavailability as a 
love object of one or both parents following death, 
separation, divorce, or social deterioration. Spite, 
as a motive in suicide, is, at least in some cases, a 
rationalization of a deeper defect in psychosexual 
development.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


3091. Patterson, R. M. Psychiatric aspects of 
new procedures in the State of Michigan. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1941, 31, 684—692.—In 1939 Michi- 
gan passed a law permitting psychiatric examination 
of sexual offenders and murderers at the discretion 
of the prosecuting attorney. In such a case a 
written psychiatric report containing a longitudinal 
view of the life of the defendant is presented to the 
court. On the basis of this report and other factors 
the court may find the defendant to be a criminal 
psychopath. The case is then given to the State 
Hospital Commission to determine the proper treat- 
ment and eventually the proper time for parole. 
This is considered a step in advance both because of 
its being the first legal recognition of the psychiatric 
element of criminal behavior and because of the 
fact that psychiatrists will no longer have to answer 
as expert witnesses the question of criminal re- 
sponsibility L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


3092. Reed, E. F. Relation of relief to increase of 
juvenile court cases. Social Serv. Rev., 1941, 15, 104— 
115.—Juvenile delinquency in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, has increased nearly 100% since 1927. Analy- 
sis of court records indicates 2 major periods of 
increase. Court records are compared with total 
population of juvenile court age, population and 
housing in the deteriorated area of highest delin- 
quency rate, Negro population, activity of the 
police, the work of leisure-time and group-work 
agencies, the operation of 2 schools for delinquents, 
and general economic and relief conditions. The data 
indicate that the increase is due to ‘‘adverse eco- 
nomic and social conditions, combined at times with 
grossly inadequate relief during the depression 
period.” —G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3093. Stern, L.T. The effect of the depression on 
prison commitments and sentences. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1941, 31, 696—711.—The total number of 
commitments increased from a low in 1925 to a 
peak in 1931. The maximum increase of length of 
sentence during depression years was in long sen- 
tences for robbery; the minimum increase was in 
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short sentences for larceny. Modal sentences for 
robbery in prosperity times were 5-10 years, in 
depression times, 10-20 years. The author believes 
that economic factors influence the sentencing 
procedures, although this influence may not be of 
the type proposed in certain theories of Rusche or 
Wirschubski.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


3094. Waldheim, O. S. v. Die Ursachen der 
beruflichen Unbestiindigkeit dissozialer Jugend- 
licher. (The causes of vocational instability of 
dissocial youths.) Zbl. Psychother., 1940, 12, 256— 
267.—This study is based on the work records of 
1700 delinquent boys in the care of a state school. 
Changes of employment are greater among delin- 
quents than non-delinquents, and reflect their 
difficulties. Among the causes of change are a too 
early choice, influenced by the play urge or forced 
by poverty; compensatory efforts for inferiorities; 
physical and mental defects; and repression of the 
boy's choice. Different types prefer different occu- 
pations and will change until they find one suited 
to their type. Capable youths whose preferences 
are frustrated often refuse to work, run away from 
home, and commit revengeful acts. Young swindlers 
are peculiarly difficult to improve. Delinquents 
often strive obstinately to enter occupations in 
which the environment is undesirable or their skill 
can be used in socially dangerous ways. For voca- 
tional guidance in general, these studies show that 
the most favorable age for vocational choice is 16 
years. They also emphasize the close relation 
between type and vocation, and the great difficul- 
ties produced by spoiling at home, educational 
neglect, and teachers’ prejudices—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


3095. Wollan, K.I. A new treatment program for 
juvenile delinquents. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1941, 31, 712-719.—The failures of the normal pro- 
bation procedures are described. An individual 
placed on probation by the Boston Juvenile Court 
is brought immediately after sentence to the Citizen- 
ship Training Department which has as function 
the reformation of the individual with a minimum 
disturbance of his former existence. The delinquent 
is observed in play activities and interviewed by the 
staff members who in conference determine the best 
handling. Treatment is based on a friendly but 
firm relationship to a group leader who impresses 
the delinquent with his similarity to the non- 
delinquent. The treatment encourages independ- 
ence of decision and the idea of growth away from 
asocial behavior — L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


3096. [Anon.] Nineteenth annual report of the 
Industrial Health Research Board, to June 30, 1939. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office. Pp. 34.—Section 
III of the report gives under the general heading of 
investigations subsections on environmental condi- 
tions, industrial physiology and psychology, and 
occupational sickness and sickness absence. Brief 
reference is made among others to the following 
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topics: lighting and vision; noise and deafness; 
effect of mechanization; incentives; vocational ap- 
titudes and selection; psychoneurotic problems; 
sickness absence.—D. P. Boder (Illinois Institute of 
Technology). 

3097. [Anon.] Psychology aiding industry. 
Lancet, 1941, 240, 116.—A brief description of the 
war work of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, which includes devising plans for the 
rapid systematic training of operatives in engineering 
and manufacturing processes and other work per- 
taining to war industry——C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3098. Arbeitswissenschaftliches Institut der 
Deutschen Arbeitsfront [Eds.] Jahrbuch 1938. 
(1938 Yearbook.) Berlin: Deutsche Arbeitsfront. 
2 vols. RM 28.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] The first volume of this yearbook of the 
research institute of the German Labor Front 

resents the following contributions of interest to 
industrial psychologists: age and work ability; work 
and leisure time; fatigue, work organization, effi- 
ciency increase; and a comparison of work per- 
formance in the newly acquired and the original 
parts of Germany. The second volume is concerned 
with labor statistics—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

3099. Bartel, H. Zur Entwicklung des Totalitits- 
begriffes. (The development of the concept of 
totality.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 61-62.— 
Psychotechnical testing, originally atomistic, must - 
be considered in the frame of totality and dynamics. 
The performance of the testee is part of his whole 
personality.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

3100. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Cum trebue or- 
ganizaté munca. (How should one work?) J. 
Psihoteh., 1940, 4, No. 3.—See XIV: 2055. Trans- 
lated into Rumanian by R. Felix.—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

3101. Bergius, R. Die Ablenkung von der Arbeit 
durch Lirm und Musik und ihre strukturtypolo- 
gischen Zusammenhinge. (Distraction from work 
through noise and music and its typological relation- 
ships.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 90-114.— 
Experiments conducted on 22 subjects assigned 
to a task of decoding led among others to the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) In both introverts and extro- 
verts unrhythmical noise increases the number of 
errors more than does rhythmical noise. (2) Intro- 
verts are more disturbed by noise than extroverts. 
(3) Music, if sufficiently loud, may for a short time 
offset the annoyance caused by simultaneous ma- 
chine noise. Particularly this finding is valid only 
for the conditions of the experiment.—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

3102. Bigelow, R. B. The evaluation of aptitude 
for flight training. The Rorschach method as a 
possible aid. J. Aviat. Med., 1940, 11, 202-209.— 
The author outlines the Rorschach method and sug- 
gests that it might be useful in the selection of 
aviation personnel.—C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

3103. Bills, M. A. Selection of casualty and life 
insurance agents. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 6-10. 
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—A combination of the scores on two of the voca- 
tions of Strong's Vocational Interest Blank, life and 
real estate salesman, and personal data were found 
to give a better prediction of success in the selling of 
casualty insurance than the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory or a mental alertness test. The addition 
of the interest blank ratings in purchasing agent, 
clerk, and lawyer increased the forecasting efficiency 
of the predictor battery.—E. Ghiselli (California). 


3104. Blum, M., & Candee, B. The selection of 
department store packers and wrappers with the 
aid of certain psychological tests. J. appl. Psychol., 
1941, 25, 76-85.—Scores on the Minnesota placing 
and turning tests were found to be correlated .35 
and .27 respectively, with the job ratings of seasonal 
packers and wrappers in a department store. Scores 
on the O’Connor finger dexterity test bore no rela- 
tionship to job success. The permanent workers 
earned much higher scores on the tests than did the 
seasonal workers, and the indication was that the 
difference was due to experience—E. Ghiselli 
(California). 

3105. De Vyver, F. T. Requests and complaints 
of unionized workers. Person. J., 1941, 19, 336-347. 
—An executive in a large southern textile mill kept a 
record of minor requests and complaints of employees 
over a period of 15 months. Of 447 about half con- 
cerned seniority rights and jobs. 55 were letters 
offering suggestions. Other complaints referred to 
individuals and working conditions. Due to union 
agreement only a few were about wages.—WM. B. 
Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, Ia.). 


3106. Drake, C.A. New developments in worker 
analysis. Occupations, 1941, 19, 499-504.—Motor 
abilities are highly specialized; dexterities exist in 
the individual in patterns that show special abilities 
and disabilities. These patterns should be taken 
into account in advisement, selection, placement, and 
transfer. They should be determined by tests 
specifically constructed to measure each single 
definite ability and related to the specific task the 
individual is to perform. Perceptual abilities are 
also specific and show little relation to motor 
ability. —G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3107. Engelmann, W. Die Anwendung der 
Berufseignungsanforderungen in der Praxis der 
Berufsberatung. (The application of vocational 
requirements in the practice of vocational guidance.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1940, 17, 169-178.—Vocational 
requirements must be considered in the light of the 
total personality. Aptitude for learning the work 
and for executing it must be distinguished. The 
process of guidance is illustrated for the occupation 
of boatbuilder—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 


3108. Farmer, E., & Chambers, E. G. A study 
of accident proneness among motor drivers. Rep. 
industr. Hith Res. Bd, Lond., 1939, No. 84. Pp. 
iii + 55.—The study deals with 891 omnibus drivers, 
drivers of trolley busses, and army drivers under 
training. In addition data from insurance records 
of 5600 individuals, and from 969 truck drivers are 
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included. It was found that accident proneness is a 
measurable quality manifesting itself over a large 
sector of industrial occupations. The results indi- 
cate that: (1) “accident proneness among motor 
drivers is an important factor in the causation of 
accidents;”’ (2) the group failing in certain psycho- 
logical tests had a higher average accident rate than 
the group passing the tests; (3) those who had an 
undue number of accidents during the first year of 
driving had a greater tendency toward accidents in 
subsequent years; (4) tests as well as consideration of 
accident records during the first year are useful in 
eliminating accident prone drivers; (5) accident 
proneness manifests itself in all kinds of accidents; 
and (6) experience lessens the accident rate but fails 
to affect the differences between those especially 
prone and others.—D. P. Boder (Illinois Institute 
of Technology). 


3109. Fayer,M.L. Az ismételt felsz6lités hatésa 
a valasztésra. (The effect of repeated appeal upon 
choice.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 112-117. 
—See XIV: 2058.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3110. Forbes, T. W. Psychological applications 
to the new field of traffic engineering. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1941, 25, 52-58.—The problems involved 
in the application of experimental psychological 
research methods combined with engineering re- 
search techniques to traffic fall into two general fields, 
those concerned with what the driver can do and 
those concerned with what the driver will do. 
Typical studies in both fields are presented. On the 
basis of such data the traffic engineer will be better 
able to provide traffic designs and control equipment 
which should prove more convenient, efficient, and 
easy for the driver to use.—E. Ghiselli (California). 


3111. Ghiselli, E. E. The measurement of trade 
name familiarity. J.appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 97-100. 
—When the familiarity of trade names is measured 
by the pure recall method, either the per cent of 
persons mentioning the trade name first or the per 

cent mentioning it in any serial position may be 
taken as an index of familiarity. These two indices 
were found to be highly correlated, but since the 
relationship is curvilinear they give different pic- 
tures of the distribution of trade name familiarity 
in the minds of the public.—E. Ghiselli (California). 

3112. Kirihara, H. Sagyé néryoku ni kansuru 
seikaku-ruikeigakuteki kenky@. (A character-typo- 
logical investigation on working ability.) Sangyo 
Igaku, 1940, 17, 3-32.—The author experimented on 
113 female workers and 9 business women. Kine- 
matometric and ergographic tests of tapping, free 
writing, and tachistoscopic reading and a test of 
speed of judgment after Downey-Uhrbrock were 
used. The results were considered with regard to 
character and type.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3113. Kornhauser, A. W., & Schultz, R. S. 
Research on selection of salesmen. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1941, 25, 1-5.—The methods which are 
used in the selection of salesmen are summarized, 
and the elements of good practice in selection re- 
search are discussed.—E. Ghiselli (California). 
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3114. Kupke, E. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Leistungsgradschiitzen. Beitrag zur praktischen 
Psychologie der Urteilsbildung zum Zwecke einer 
systematischen Arbeitswerterschulung im Industrie- 
betrieb. (Studies in the estimation of degree of 
performance. Contribution to the practical psy- 
chology of judgment for developing work evaluators 
inindustry.) Industr. Psychotech., 1940, 17, 178-247. 
—An elaborate series of studies began with the dis- 
tribution of several thousand ratings of performance 
in simple tasks by 68 observers, whose use of a 
provisional scale was influenced by subjective judg- 
ments. 8 of the observers were then given special 
training over a period of several months in the use 
of a refined scale, and the setting up of norms was 
facilitated. One purpose was to correct the false 
claims of objectivity in existing time-study pro- 
cedures (see XV: 998) by establishing a subjective 
scale having objective validity. The calculations 
are based on an index of 100% taken as normal. 
Bibliography of 39 titles—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

3115. Kurtz, A. K. Recent research in the selec- 
tion of life insurance salesmen. J. appl. Psychol., 
1941, 25, 11-17.—A combination of personal history 
items and Kornhauser’s test of personality charac- 
teristics was found to give a good prediction both of 
the production of life insurance salesmen and of their 
ability to survive in the business. For optimal effec- 
tiveness, the first predictor is weighted one and one 
half times as much as the second for younger ap- 
plicants, the reverse being done for older applicants. 
—E. Ghiselli (California). 

3116. Levine, H. Practical civil service examina- 
tions. Person. J., 1941, 19, 348-353.—Instead of a 
written examination to reduce the number of candi- 
dates taking a practical examination for a skilled 
job, a short essential skill practical examination is 
recommended. After testing all candidates in one 
or two essential skills, the best would be given a full 
practical examination. If a written examination is 
also necessary, it could be given last to those who 
succeeded in the practical examination. This pro- 
cedure would meet with less objection from the 
public than the preliminary written examinations 
and need not involve more time or money.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, ia.) 


3117. Mapel, E. B. Stimulating employee self- 
improvement. Person. J., 1941, 19, 316-324.— 
For over 2 years, objective tests of the true-false or 
multiple choice type have been used at the Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corporation as a stimulus to learning. 
They have been found successful in stimulating dis- 
cussion in conferences, in stimulating employees to 
make use of outside training facilities, and in stimu- 
lating their interest in their jobs—M. B. Mitchell 
(Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, Ia.). 


3118. McKnight, H. Eye examination of com- 
mercial pilots. Opt. J. Rev. Optom., 1940, 77, No. 20, 
18-20.—Approved procedures in making required 
visual tests for commercial air pilots are described in 
detail. Requirements are: 20/20 vision in each eye 
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with correction; an average error of not more than 
30 mm. on the Howard depth perception apparatus 
at 20 feet; not more than 14 hyperphoria; adduc- 
tion of 84 and abduction of 34, with higher abduction 

rmitted only if adduction is proportionately 
increased; ability to distinguish the dominant 
colors; freedom from pathology, nystagmus, and 
strabismus.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Com- 
pany). 

3119. Minderman, E. Pilots tested by brain 
wave analysis. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1941, 153, 292.— 
The analysis of brain waves is proving itself in- 
creasingly important in the determination of mental 
abnormalities and pathological conditions other- 
wise overlooked, such as petit mal epilepsy, or 
not possible of diagnosis, such as a tendency to a 
momentary loss of consciousness under great 

hysical stress. Hence, the English aviation force 
is utilizing this technique to test student pilots, and 
the WPA is also conducting extensive studies in 
relation to student pilot training. At the present 
time more than a score of institutions are organizing 
laboratories for extensive development of electro- 
encephalographic investigations—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3120. Moede, W., Prockat, —, Schmidt, —, & 
Spicer, —. Arbeitswissenschaftliche Begutach 
von Masken. (Scientific evaluation of masks. 
Staub, 1940, No. 12.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] The wearing of masks of the colloidal, 
filter type during the handling of sacks of fertilizer 
was investigated from the point of view of the 
suitability of the masks. Their efficiency was 
wholly adequate. The longshoremen willingly 
wore the masks, since interference with breathing 
found in other types did not occur. No slowing up 
of performance was observed in controlled experi- 
nentation.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3121. Myers, C.S. Some psychological problems 
of the scient‘fic worker. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1941, 15, 26-35.—The psychological problems of 
the creative research worker in industry consist in: 
the quelling of the desire for recognition, the absence 
of the customary non-financial incentives given other 
employees, the necessity of considering the potential 
financial returns to employers, and the obligation and 
nigh impossibility of working by the clock. High 
intelligence is not necessarily an asset; in fact some 
studies have shown a low correlation between crea- 
tive results and intelligence level. The routine 
scientific worker should ‘‘not be gifted with too 
high intelligence nor with great creative ability.’’ 
The psychologist should aid in the selection of both 
the creative and the routine scientific worker.—H. 
Moore (Business Research Corporation). 


3122. Ohmann, O. A. A report of research on the 
selection of salesmen at the Tremco Manufacturing 
Company. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 18-29.— 
Sales during the first few months on the job were 
found to be relatively ineffective in the prediction 
of the later success of salesmen of building materials. 
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Weighted personal history items were found to be 
highly effective.—E. Ghisellé (California). 

3123. Otis, J. L. Procedures for the selection of 
salesmen for a detergent company. J.appl. Psychol., 
1941, 25, 30-40.— Weighted personal data items and 
a combination of life insurance and real estate sales 
ratings on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
were found to be effective in predicting the success 
of salesmen of detergents, while scores on the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory showed no correla- 
tion with job success.—E. Ghiselli (California). 

3124. Palmerston, L. R. Psychological tests in 
industry and education. Person. J., 1941, 19, 325- 
335.—By the proper use of intelligence, aptitude, 
trade, and interest tests in industry labor turnover, 
accidents, defects, and production time may be 
reduced. In education, students may be fitted into 
satisfactory college courses and vocations. There 
is no uncanny accuracy in the predictions for indi- 
viduals, but a good start has been made in dealing 
with groups.—M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant State 
Hospital, Ia.). 

3125. Poppen, J. R. Recent trends in aviation 
medicine. J. Aviat. Med., 1941, 12, 53-71.—A 
review of the following 7 ' problems: selection of 
flying personnel, protection against the effects of 
high acceleration, oxygen supply for high altitude 
flying, protection against aero-embolism, instru- 
ments and accessories simplification, visual prob- 
lems, and fatigue.—C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

3126. Rupp, H. General von Voss in den Ruhe- 
stand getreten. (General von Voss retired.) Z. 
Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 87-88.—Von Voss started 
work on the German military psychology organiza- 
tion as its director in 1929 and developed it into a 
strong, indispensable, and generally recognized part 
of the German army. All psychological work is 
assigned to trained psychologists (approximately 
200), of whom M. Simoneit is the highest ranking. 
The organization has become a huge and excellent 
example for other fields of applied psychology 
through which the science of psychology as well 
will find more recognition and support.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

3127. Schréder, P. Psychotechnik und Charak- 
terbeurteilung. (Psychotechnics and character eval- 
uation.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 79-82.—An 
understanding of the individual worker and his 
positive and negative traits is as important as the 
measurement of specific aptitudes. This is particu- 
larly true for optimal performance, in nampa | as 
well as in communication and in the army uch 
an understanding cannot be gained through typology, 
but is possible through independent evaluations by a 
number of trained observers. Special agencies 
should decide where workers not suited for one kind 
of work can best be placed, in order to avoid a 
repetition of disappointments. Similar procedures 
should be applied regarding those filling the higher 
positions in industry.—H. i. Ansbacher (Brown). 

3128. Stokes, T. M. Selection research in a 
sales organization. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 41- 
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47.—Research in the selection of salesmen should 
take into account (1) the job environment of the 
salesmen, since men are selected for training in a 
particular situation, (2) the need for dynamic 
research, since the jobs of different salesmen not only 
differ with differences in job environment but also 
with the passage of time, (3) the need for integra- 
tion with management problems other than selec- 
tion, and (4) the practical application of selective 
procedures.—E. Ghiselli (California). 


3129. Victoria, M. Notas sobre el estado actual 
de la psicologia de guerra en Alemania. (Notes on 
the present state of military psychology in Germany.) 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1941, 3, 153-179.— 
This report is based on information gained from 
studies in Germany shortly before the outbreak of 
the present war. The first 13 pages are given to 
statements regarding the importance of psychology in 
a modern army and a description in general terms of 
work done on marching (fatigue, rest), perception, 
automobile driving, and aviation. The following 6 
pages contain an outline of the psychological ex- 
amination as given primarily to future officers which 
is largely concerned with personality diagnosis 
based on independent ratings by a number of judges. 
The remaining 7 pages list part of the terminology 
devised for description of the various traits under 
observation in these examinations. It is considered 
important that all judges use the same system of 
descriptive concepts to make their ratings com- 
parable, because it is on the agreement between the 
ratings that objectivity is based in the absence of 
quantitative data. The terminology is from Wohl- 
fahrt (see XII: 5975). 3 specific references and 9 
basic sources are listed.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3130. Welch, A. C. A test of competive advertis- 
ing. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 113-123.—A 
brand preference test was developed to measure 
the effects of competitive advertising. The test 
is superior to sales tests since results may be obtained 
at relatively low cost and are less influenced by 
irrelevant influences and special inducements which 
cause a temporary increase in sales.—E. Ghiselli 
(California). 

3131. Wilson, D. R. The work of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Lighting in Factories. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1941, 15, 1-9.—This is a summary of 
the work of the committee from the time of its 
inception, 1913, to the present, together with changes 
in lighting regulations that war restrictions have 
arn Moore (Business Research Corpora- 
tion). 


[See also abstracts 3152, 3159. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3132. Aikin, W. M. Some implications of the 
eight-year study for secondary education. Bull. 
nat. Ass. sec. Sch. Prin., 1941, 25, 29-36.—(Educ. 
Abstr. VI: 517). 
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3133. Anderson, H. R., & Lindquist, E. F. 
Selected test items in American history. (2nd ed., 
rev. by H. Berg.) Nat. Coun. soc. Stud. Bull., 1940, 
No. 6. Pp. 93.—This bulletin contains 745 ‘‘best- 
answer’ exercises in American history, two-thirds 
of which are revised from the 1936 edition, the rest 
being new. The material is for high school use.— 
L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3134. Anderson, J. A. College credits earned 
before highschool graduation. Sch. Rev., 1941, 49, 
278-283.—700 XIIth-grade students of a junior 
college organized under the 64-4 plan who were 
either recommended as especially capable or, those 
less capable, who had to complete one or more 
semesters beyond the normal 8 to satisfy high school 
requirements were permitted to take courses of 
college level while still in the XIIth grade. Grade- 
point tabulations showed a high degree of success 
in the courses carrying university credit; only in the 
terminal courses was there below average achieve- 
ment in the instance of the extra-semester groups. 
Universities have accepted such credits earned by 
high school students where educationally justified. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
Women). 

3135. Beck, R. L. Does freshman English im- 
prove English usage? Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 381-383. 
—Alternate forms of the Rinsland-Beck Natural 
Test of English Usage were given to all freshmen 
at the beginning and end of the school year. The 
average gain in scores was 8.779 as compared with 
7 between high-school seniors and freshmen. The 
author recommends the preparation of individual 
diagnostic charts for each student's errors in Eng- 
lish usage —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3136. Bedell, R. The relationship between self- 
estimated and measured vocational interests. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 59-66.—The self-estimated 
degree of vocational interests of 141 first year college 
women were compared with the extent of those 
interests as measured by Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank. In only 2 of the 17 vocations did the 
correlation coefficient between self-estimated and 
measured interests exceed .50.—E. Ghiselli (Cali- 
fornia). 

3137. Bernreuter, R. G., & Goodman, C. H. A 
study of the Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests applied to freshman engineering students. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 55-60.—Reliabilities for 
the 16 subtests ranged from .75 to .98; those for the 
7 primary abilities ranged from .89 to .98. Percep- 
tion and memory was not useful in predicting 
semester grades; number, verbal, induction, and 
reasoning abilities as measured correlated signifi- 
cantly with some of the criteria. A multiple corre- 
lation of .51 between selected abilities and semester 
average was found. Bibliography.—R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 

3138. Bradford, L. P. A comparison, at different 
age levels, of two types of tests of English usage. Sch. 
Rev., 1941, 49, 272-277.—Two tests of English usage 
having 33 of the total incorrect usage items in com- 


mon were constructed in story form and in the more 
typical isolated sentence form respectively. Results 
for groups of high school pupils, university under- 
graduates, and adults indicate a relatively greater 
ease of recognition of the incorrect items in the 
sentence test for the first two groups, while no 
significant difference appears in the adult group. 
This suggests the influence of the formalized teach- 
ing of grammar, and the absence of transfer to 
practical conditions of expression in the case of the 
student groups. Among adults patterns of expres- 
sion are determined by the more immediate non- 
school environmental factors——R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


3139. Brooke, E. E. The right job for you and 
how to get it. New York: Noble & Noble, 1941. 
Pp. xv + 304. $1.90.—This is a presentation of 
vocational self-analysis and a guide for finding a 
job written by the head of an employment agency. 
Part I, Find yourself (5 chapters), indicates how the 
reader can identify and analyze his personality and 
temperament, interests and hobbies, measure his 
intelligence, and evaluate his physical condition with 
the aid of the author’s tests and norms. Part II, 
Find your job consists of 8 chapters, part III, 
Find success, of 4 chapters.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester 
Guidance Center). 

3140. Broom, M. E. A study of race and sex 
differences in reading comprehension. J. educ. 
Res., 1941, 34, 587-593.—2 forms of the El Paso 
Silent Reading Test were employed. Responses 
were obtained from 9276 pupils in the El Paso 
schools, grades V-VIII. 3719 were classified as 
Anglo-American, 5557 as Spanish-American stu- 
dents; the sexes were approximately equally divided, 
no significant sex differences but significant race 
differences in favor of the Anglo-American group 
were found. In 7 of the 8 grade fractions the critical 
ratios ranged from 3.95 to 5.50.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

3141. Cawley, A. Guidance in Catholic schools. 
Cath. educ. Rev., 1941, 39, 219-228.—10 reasons 
why Catholic high schools administer standard 
tests are reported as one part of a survey of the 
schools affiliated with the Catholic University of 
America.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 


3142. Chambers, M. M. Guidance for rural 
youth. Educ. Rec., 1941, 22, 187-204.—This is a 
summary of the discussions of the Institute for 
Rural Youth Guidance held in Washington, D. C., 
February 27-28, 1941. There is no prospect that 
agricultural pursuits will afford reasonable economic 
opportunity to all the youth now growing up on 
farms. Suggested aids include better guidance 

rocedures in consolidated schools, vocational train- 
ing for defense industries, and National Youth 
Administration workshops. A major function of the 
school must be the building up of a true rural culture, 
looking forward particularly to the postemer- 
gency period. All-inclusive community organiza- 
tions through which rural youth could obtain 
experience in utilizing local resources would offer the 
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best training in the solution of rural problems.— 
F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 

3143. Clarke, D. P. The réle of psychology in 
race survival. J. Negro Educ., 1941, 10, 51-53.— 
The writer suggests that, since racial survival and 
progress depends upon the early selection and train- 
ing of talented children, more psychologists are 
needed in Negro schools —W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3144. Coffing, E. A. The relationship between 
silent reading and arithmetical ability. Sch. Sci. 
Math., 1941, 41, 10-14.—(Educ. Abstr. VI: 513). 

3145. Cole, R. C. Vocational guidance for boys; 
a program for schools and social agencies. New 
York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xi + 252. $2.50.—This 
volume is addressed to counselors, leaders, and others 
in schools, boys’ clubs, YMCA’s, and similar youth 
agencies. The author avoids theoretical and tech- 
nical discussions, presenting specific practical tech- 
niques and case materials from his own experience. 
Forms and procedures in establishing a guidance 
program are given. A presentation of the purposes 
and concepts of guidance precedes the discussion of 
group guidance, individual counseling, methods of 
studying the individual, the use of psychological 
and aptitude tests, tryout and exploratory tech- 
niques, and placement and follow-up. Other chap- 
ters discuss the specific problems in the guidance of 
particular groups of boys: those still in school, 
those out of school who have never been employed 
full time, those who have lost their jobs, and those 
employed but dissatisfied. An appendix includes a 
variety of record forms—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3146. Dell, T. M. Left-handedness in short- 
hand education. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 481-487.— 
It was found through a questionnaire that of a 
group of 695 students at Strayer College 25 or 3.6% 
were left-handed. Only 60% of the left-handed 
students received grades above C as against 77.7% 
of the others. No A’s were received by them beyond 
the lower speed dictation groups (60 words). The 
author believes that the small percentage of left- 
handed was due to selection, and that it possessed 
a tendency to ambilaterality which interfered with 
the perfect coordination necessary for speed. There 
are indications that left-handedness is hereditary; 
no relation to stuttering was found.—M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

3147. Drake, C. A. The higher education: 
controlled or uncontrolled. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1941, 
52, 367-370.—A study of test scores in biology and 
European history of some 500 university students 
reveals low positive correlations of gains with grades, 
and low negative correlations with intelligence. 
The measured gains reflect some underlying po- 
tentiality for growth for which the term Iota func- 
tion is suggested. This function is apparently 
unrelated to either scholarship or intelligence.— 
O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

3148. Fridiana, M. Achievement in silent read- 
ing in an elementary school. J. educ. Res., 1941, 34, 
594-600.—The Gates reading tests were given to 
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grades I-VIII in a parochial elementary school. 
A wide spread of reading scores within each grade 
was found, and the author advises certain school 
reforms on that basis. Reading ability correlated 
with MA .13 to .64, with CA —.05 to —.23.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3149. Gordon, H. P. Study habits inventory 
scores and scholarship. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 
101-107.—The Wrenn Study Habits Questionnaire 
was administered to a group of high school graduates 
who were entering nursing school. The validity of 
the questionnaire in predicting grades in academic 
courses was found to be negligible. These findings 
suggest that new students are unable or unwilling 
to evaluate their study habits so that their question- 
naire responses will differentiate the low scholarship 
from the high scholarship group.—E. Ghiselli 
(California). 

3150. Hallbauer, U. Vergleichende Berufskunde 
als Grundlage der Berufstauglichkeitsbegutachtung. 
(Comparative study of vocations as foundation of 
the evaluation of vocational aptitude.) Z. Arbeits- 
psychol., 1939, 12, 68-79.—The importance of 
knowledge of the vocational field for the vocational 
counselor is pointed out. The question is considered 
whether certain hereditary characteristics of groups 
of people are related to certain vocational fields.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3151. Hallbauer, U. Grenzfille der Berufstaug- 
lichkeitsbegutachtung, insbesondere Grenzen der 
Eignungsprognose bei Entwicklungsstiérungen. 
(Borderline cases in the evaluation of vocational 
aptitude, particularly limits of aptitude prognosis in 
developmental disturbances.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 
1939, 12, 124-130.—It is important that borderline 
cases be fitted into some kind of productive occupa- 
tion in accordance with their abilities and that as 
few as possible become public charges——H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


3152. Heinzler,A. Volksschulleistung, Eignungs- 
priiffung und handwerkliche Berufstiichtigkeit. 
(Public school achievement, aptitude testing, and 
manual trade competence.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 
1940, 17, 235-255.—Apprentice metal workers were 
studied in relation to previous school performance 
in similar activities. Generally speaking, perform- 
ance in the two situations was found to correlate. 
A critical level of performance in school subjects 
was observed, below which adequate occupational 
prognosis becomes impossible. As to personality 
traits, sociability is related to superior occupational 
performance, while obedience tends to characterize 
the less able group—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


3153. Held, O. C. What is a high-school unit? 
Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 351-352.—At the Liberal 
Arts College of the University of Pittsburgh in 
1938-1940 it was found that the mean psycho- 
logical rating increases with the number of high 
school Latin units presented for admission. This 
was previously found true for mathematics units. 
The more capable students tend to take up a study 
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and continue it beyond one semester or one year.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3154. Hester, B. H., & Livingston, F. E. The 
remedial reading p in the Mount Lebanon 

blic schools. Elem. Sch. J., 1940, 41, 277-282.— 

wo teachers who set up and carried through a 
remedial reading program describe their methods of 
selection for remedial help and the testing procedures 
used for diagnois as well as the actual teaching 
procedures.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


3155. Hocking, E. Outside reading and a new 
way of testing it. Mod. Lang. J., 1940, 25, 211-214. 
—(Educ. Abstr. V1: 496). 

3156. Johnson, D. M. Confidence and achieve- 
ment in eight branches of knowledge. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 23-36.—96 college freshmen 
reported their confidence on a 5-point scale. The 
tests of confidence had reliabilities ranging from 
.85 to .96. For the whole battery the correlation 
between confidence and achievement was .25 + .06. 
Bibliography.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3157. Layton, R. B. A study of prognosis in high 
school algebra. J. educ. Res., 1941, 34, 601-605.— 
In a study of 141 junior high school students it was 
found that marks in VIIIth grade mathematics 
are a better basis for prognosis of success in high 
school algebra than intelligence quotients, VIIIth 
grade achievement test results, or prognostic test 
results.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3158. Lovell, G. D. Interrelations of vocabulary 
skills: commonest versus multiple meanings. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 67-72.—Multiple meanings 
or richness of vocabulary is fairly closely related to 
extensity or knowledge of single commonest mean- 
ings (r’s ranging from .50 to .61).—R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland.) 

3159. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. The effect of 
line-length on readability. J. appl. Psychol., 1941, 
25, 67-75.—Readability of 10-point text type with 
two points of leading as measured by the rate of 
voluntary blinking, the char acter of eye movements, 
and the rate of reading was found to diminish as the 
length of the line was increased from 13 to 21 picas. 
Further increases in length of line resulted in un- 
important changes in readability —E. Ghiselli (Cali- 
fornia). 

3160. Mallory, E. B., Huggins, M., & Steinberg, 
B. The relationship between reasons students give 
for taking certain courses and student estimates of 
these courses. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 13-22.— 
Results based on questionnaire responses of 300 
female students suggested that students rated 
elective courses higher than required ones and worked 
harder in them. Those who had been in college 
longer tended to take courses because of preference 
for a particular professor, and these courses were 
more satisfactory. Parents’ influence seemed to be a 
relatively small factor in selection; courses taken 
because of this influence were rated low.—R. M. 
Bellows (Maryland). 


3161. Mason, C. T., & Wilkins, T. B. Entrance 
examinations and success in college. J. Negro 
Educ.,. 1941, 10, 54-58.—The American Council 
Psychological Examination, the Co-operative Eng- 
lish Test, and the Co-operative General Achieve- 
ment Test were given to a representative sample of 
freshmen entering Dillard University. The whole 
and part scores of the tests were then compared 
statistically with each other and with the first 
semester average. The inter-correlations of the 
various tests are discussed and conclusions drawn 
relative to the predictive value.of the test combina- 
tions. It is concluded that the psychological ex- 
aminations did not adequately measure the student 
ability of this particular socio-economic group. The 
effectiveness of the battery of tests excluding the 
psychological examination, therefore, is discussed.— 
W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3162. McCall, W. A., & Herring, J. P. Measur- 
ing and promoting growth in personality. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1941, 42, 612-618.—A brief survey of 
existing tests of personality reveals that most of 
them fail to be of much constructive value to the 
teacher in building up desirable personality traits 
in his students. The authors offer a list of 22 criteria 
to be used in developing a more adequate meas- 
uring instrument.—L. Birdsall (College Entrance 
Exam. Bd.). 

3163. Mead, J. F. The effective junior college 
instructor. Jr. Coll. J., 1941, 11, 245-249.—(Educ. 
Abstr. V1: 532). 


3164. Merrick, N. L. writing in the Uni- 
versity High School. Sch. Rev., 1941, 49, 284—296.— 
Students in grades VII—X received instruction in 
both copying and composing for 3 periods a week 
throughout the school year. Continuous growth in 
typewriting skill is demonstrated, with the pupils 
in grades 1X-X acquiring greater skill. Girls in the 
lower grade groups are superior to the boys, an 
advantage not sustained in the upper class group. 
Typewritten composing rates reach 80% of the 
initial handwritten composing rates at the 5th 
week among half of the subjects, while at the 30th 
week they are almost double the initial handwriting 
rates. Further types of growth occasioned by this 
form of typewriting instruction are suggested.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


3165. Metcalfe, Z. Negro applicants at the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau. Opportunity, 1940, 18, 
365-368 —This study compares Negro female ap- 
plicants with white applicants at a certain vocational 
clinic, with respect to several characteristics. No 
significant difference was found in intelligence or 
mechanical aptitude between the 2 groups. IQ 
and grade of school reached correlated .65. It was 
found that the girls with considerable schooling had 
had more employment and more widely varied jobs 
than those with less schooling. More of those with- 
out any vocational training had already held jobs 
than had the trained girls (mostly domestic service). 
This may be attributed to the trained individual's 
reluctance to accept inferior work and points to the 
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necessity of advising against training for over- 
crowded fields F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3166. Molnar, I. Kézirfshibaék elemzése. (An- 
alysis of errors in handwriting.) Psychol. Stud. 
Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 18-35.—See XIV: 1811.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

3167. O’Brien, M. I listen to children; a study 
of the use of a literature radio series in a fifth grade. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1941, 42, 619-634.—In order to 
obtain a more accurate evaluation of children’s 
reactions to certain types of radio programs, a 
dictaphone was set up in a New York Vth grade 
classroom to record the pupils’ actual comments 
during a classroom discussion of schoolroom and 
commercial broadcasts. Annotated excerpts are 
given. This and other data are evaluated with a 
view to benefitting both broadcasters and educators. 
The writer concludes that in a literature radio series, 
children want good stories, accurate portrayals, 
adherence to the plot, plots which have depth and 
are well-organized, good diction, good sound effects 
and good background music.—L. Birdsall (College 
Entrance Exam. Bd.). 


3168. Olsen, E. G. The use of local resources in 
guidance. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 385-391.—The 
school’s guidance program must be based on the 
educational effects of the local community on the 
child and the actual and potential educational re- 
sources of the community and the school. The child 
must acquire adequate personal insights, realistic 
social understanding, and have extensive first hand 
experience. To this end the school can use materials 
furnished by the community, excursions, and social 
participation —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3169. Parmenter, M.D. What we do about voca- 
tional guidance. School, 1941, 29, 751-752.—A 
classified list of tests and reference materials for a 
guidance program with the publishers’ names.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3170. Remmers, H. H., & Ewart, E. Reliability 
of multiple-choice measuring instruments as a 
function of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, 
Ill. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 61-66.—The Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula predicted increase 
in reliability of the Harper Social Study Scale as the 
number of possible responses was increased up to 5.— 
R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3171. Riley, N. Review and recall. Soc. Educ., 
1941, 5, 199-201.—(Educ. Abstr. VI: 498). 


3172. Ross, C. C. Measurement in today’s 
schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. Pp. 
xviii + 597. $3.25.—This is a college textbook. 
A brief chapter outlining the importance of measure- 
ment in life and particularly in education is followed 
by an historical development of the topic. Subse- 
quent sections deal with the characteristics of 
satisfactory measuring instruments, the construc- 
tion of teacher-made tests, conduct of testing pro- 
grams, statistical analysis and presentation, meas- 
uring the effect of instructional methods, and 
measurement for administrative purposes. The 
author cautions against over-confident acceptance 
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of objective questions and emphasizes the necessity 
of comprehensive examinations. Techniques are 
liberally illustrated. The book is concerned pri- 
marily with achievement testing and to some extent 
with group intelligence Shahn K. Bennett (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

3173. Rundquist, E. A. Sex, intelligence and 
school marks. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 452-456.— 
The author presents various correlations between 
marks in grades I-VIII in Cincinnati schools and 
achievement test scores, all of which show a slight 
tendency for girls to receive higher marks than boys, 
to be less retarded in school, and to be more con- 
sistent. This is true whether all marks or only 
English and Mathematics are used. The explanation 
would seem therefore not to lie exclusively in the 
language factor. The sex difference is smaller for 
grades I-VI and (as reported elsewhere) for homoge- 
neous populations in junior high school than in 
grades VII and VIII. The most likely explanation of 
the findings is teachers’ reactions to sex differences in 
pupil behavior, especially at the adolescent level; 
this would add evidence of the lack of consistent 
meaning of marks.—M. Lee (Chicago, III.). 


3174. Schellhammer, F. M. The intelligence test 
in teacher-training institutions. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 
53, 319.—Of nearly 150 institutions over } use 
an intelligence test (usually the American Council 
or Teachers College Psychological Test) in the selec- 
tion and evaluation of students. In all but 19 cases 
this is combined with other techniques. The high 
school record is considered as important as the intel- 
ligence test and is used alone by 21 institutions.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3175. Schultz, F. G. Re-check of articles on 
guidance in five educational magazines. Occupa- 
tions, 1941, 19, 492-495.—This survey for 1934-1939 
continues the study by Kefauver and Davis for 
1927-1932. The material shows advancement in 
certain areas, but only 3 of 11 categories con- 
tributed materially to a more scientific guidance 
literature. The more scientific studies appear in 
research magazines, or as monographs.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


3176. Semans, F. M. The rebuttal test. Sch. & 
Soc., 1941, 53, 419.—The disadvantage of the form 
test in that it restricts the choice of answers of a 
student and makes him less discriminating, can be 
largely removed by returning corrected papers and 
after discussion permitting students to defend or 
account for their incorrect answers. Partial credit 
may be given for sound reasoning based on misinfor- 
mation, differentiating such failures from simple 
guesses.— M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3177. Slater, P. Tests for selecting secondary 
and technical school children. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1941, 15, 10-25.—Tests used in this experi- 
ment were: (1) a verbal intelligence test, (2) a non- 
verbal test, and (3) a spatial relations test. The 
correlations between the subtests in (1) were .30-.69, 
in (2) .35-.54, and in (3) .38. The correlations 
between the subtests in different groups were 
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.13—-.51. Positive first factor loadings were .46—.82 
for the subtests of all three groups; second factor 
loadings were .10-.37 for the subtests of (1) and 
were negative for the other subtests. Thurstone’s 
first factor and Spearman's g were approximately the 
same for all subtests. One significant conclusion was 
that spatial judgment and potential ability for trade 
school work could not be measured at age 11, and 
possibly not before age 13, if spatial problems are 
taken as an illustration of ability to acquire me- 
chanical skills—H. Moore (Business Research 
Corporation). 

3178. Spache, G. Spelling disability correlates. 
I. Factors probably causal in spelling disability. J. 
educ. Res., 1941, 34, 561-586.—Review of the litera- 
ture treated under the captions of physical, intellec- 
tual and temperamental, subject matter, and mis- 
cellaneous causes. Bibliography of 148 titles.—S. 
W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3179. Szelianszky, F. A hibakutatés neveléslé- 
lektani problém4i. (Pedagogical-psychological prob- 
lems of error research.) Publ. pedag. psychol. Inst. 
Univ. Sseged., 1938, No. 26. Pp. 85.—About 2000 
written errors by 11-12 year old school children in 
mathematics homework and general school subjects 
were analyzed. The following causes and frequencies 
of occurrence were found: technical reasons, 11%; 
similarity, 16.7%; perseveration, 16.7%; greater 
fluency, 11.5%; forgetting, 10.9%; quantitative 
inhibition, 5%; emotion, 4.4%; ignorance, 6.5%; 
various, 9.6%. No diagnosis was possible for an 
additional 7.7%. From the two most important 
causes it is concluded that ‘the basic law of the 
psychology of errors is the inhibition of homogeneous 
material [ negative transfer ]."". The correlation with 
intelligence is positive for errors due to emotion, 
forgetting, and technical reasons; less positive for 
those due to perseveration; and negative for those 
due to similarity and ignorance. Written tests are no 
reliable basis for the appraisal of knowledge because 
personality factors enter to a large extent. Verbal 
examinations of 5-10 minutes’ duration, where the 
quality of errors is judged, would furnish a better 
basis than the longest written test. Pupils should 
not be evaluated by their errors but by their achieve- 
ments. Bibliography of 110 items—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

3180. Traxler, A. E., Seder, M., & others. Ten 
ears of research in reading: summary and bib- 
iography. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1941, No. 32. Pp. 195. 

—This is an annotated bibliography and brief 
summary of the more important studies of reading 
published between 1930 and 1940. The summary 
covers the following topics: reading readiness and 
beginning reading; reading interests; reading in 
connection with other school subjects; the vocabu- 
lary and content of elementary-school readers; 
vocabulary lists and vocabulary building; phonics; 
reading tests and testing procedures; speed of 
reading; eye-movements and reading ability; visual, 
auditory, and speech defects; dominance, handed- 
ness, eyedness, and reversals; relationship between 
reading achievement and other factors; activity 
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programs and reading achievement, hygiene of 
reading; diagnosis of reading difficulties; remedial 
and corrective teaching of reading; various aspects 
of reading; reading bibliographies and summaries; 
books and monographs on reading and the teaching 
of reading. The selected bibliography of 618 titles 
is classified similarly —L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

3181. Triggs, F.O. Current problems in remedial 
reading for college students. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 
376-379.—Remedial reading in colleges has made 
little prcgress because of: (1) lack of supervisors of 
remedial reading at college level, (2) absence of 
inexpensive and adaptable remedial materials, (3) 
need for more valid and reliable diagnostic instru- 
ments, and (4) difficulties of research in remedial 
reading. Not only can we not measure exactly the 
present status of varying skills but the effect of 
remedial programs is complicated by concurrent 
experiences and influences —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3182. [Various.] Learning to speak and write 
effectively: symposium. Childh. Educ., 1941, 17, 
247-—292.—( Educ. Abstr. VI: 491). 


3183. Walters, A. Evaluating the “intangibles” 
of Catholic education. Cath. educ. Rev., 1941, 39, 
229-238.—A report of the development of a scale 
of attitude toward social religious questions, chiefly 
honesty, entitled Life Situations estionnaire, at 
the College of St. Catherine—W. L. Wilkins 
(Milwaukee, Wis.). 

3184. Wheeler, J. L., & Hawes, M. E. Educa- 
tional literature of 1940. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 391- 
392.—A classified bibliography of about 850 items 
is given of 1940 U. S. publications in the field of 
education. The 60 most outstanding books are 
starred —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


3185. Witty, P. A. Studying reading problems. 
—a diagnosis program. Proc. 6th Conf. Child Res. 
Clin. Woods Sch., 1940, 41-53.—Reading difficulties 
are usually associated with inadequate or unhappy 
social relationships, with their roots in unfortunate 
situations in the home or school. For this reason a 
program of therapy must be preceded by a thorough 
study of the whole individual and accompanied by a 
resolution of personality problems and conflicts. 
The various diagnostic procedures are discussed 
under the following heads: results of standardized 
tests, sensory and physiological functions, the 
interest inventory, diagnostic check list of pupil's 
reading, observations of pupil and home, trait rating 
scale and reading evaluation, physical and medical 
data, and home information report.—F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

3186. Witty, P. A., & others. [Eds.] Mental 
health in the classroom. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1941. Pp. viii 
+ 304. $2.00.—This is the 13th yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction written primarily about teaching, super- 
visory, and administrative problems. The opening 
chapter is concerned with the basic needs of the 
child and the meaning of mental hygiene in educa- 
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tion. The 3 following chapters deal with the role of 
feeling and emotion, intelligence, and the physio- 
logical factors in learning. A section on teacher- 
parent relationships and the school’s potential contri- 
bution to mental hygiene concludes with a chapter 
by an anthropologist on comparative education. 9 
chapters by teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors refer to actual school practices which have 
demonstrated their contributions to mental hygiene; 
particular importance is attached to the growth of 
teachers through pre-service and in-service training. 
Summary and 2 bibliographies, one, 47 titles and 
descriptive notes, for parents, the other, 64 titles, 
for teachers.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3187. Woellner, R. C. Evaluation of apprentice 
teachers. Sch. Rev., 1941, 49, 267-271—Of a 
total of 252 traits reported i in a survey of the rating 
schedules used in evaluating apprentice teachers in 
over a 100 institutions engaged in teacher prepara- 
tion only 10 items appear on more than 50 charts, 
while 146 traits are noted on only 9 or fewer of these 
schedules. Marked diversity in terminology ac- 
counts for a great deal of the variability. Scoring is 
generally done on a 5-point scale without graduation 
between the points which are usually not specifically 
defined. Either no directions whatever or only 
technical instruction for using the scales are given.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


[See also abstracts 2890, 2941, 3042, 3043, 3063, 
3066, 3088, 3094, 3124, 3198. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


3188. Bennett, G. K., & Roslow, S. Extension of 
the norms of the Columbia Vocabulary Test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1941, 25, 48-51—Norms based on 
5101 cases are here presented for grades IX through 
XII, both for students in general courses and com- 
mercial courses. Formerly, norms have been avail- 
able only through the VIIIth grade—E. Ghiselli 
(California). 


3189. Friedline, C. L., & Berman, A. B. A 
critical analysis of sub-tests in the Terman-Merrill 
revised Stanford-Binet intelligence scale, Forms L 
and M. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 279-284.—The authors 
cite instances wherein examiners are faced with 
uncertainty and the necessity of introducing their 
own subjective estimates in administering the tests, 
questions which may have emotional significance 
for children tested, items wherein right- or left- 
handedness might be a factor influencing the sub- 
ject’s performance, etc. In all instances suggestions 
toward elimination or improvement are made.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3190. Rohan, J. C. A study of the Binet and 
Cattell systems of intelligence testing in a colony for 
mental defectives. J. ment. Sci., 1941, 87, 192-207.— 
The disadvantages of the Cattell scale with high- 
grade defectives are: unstable defectives do rela- 
tively poorly; the novelty of the scale may prevent 
the S to do justice to his abilities; the scale gives a 
minimum of information on affective influences. 
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Advantages are: it is easy to administer and score 
and seems to stimulate interest. Of 98 cases tested 
with the Cattell and the Stanford-Binet about 75% 
obtained higher MA’s on the latter. The Cattell 
has a definite place as one of a series of complemen- 
tary tests which include performance as well as 
verbal or abstract abilities—W. L. Wilkins (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 
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3191. Akakura, T. [An analysis of the personality 
of leaders among the adolescents. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1940, 15, 435-449.—The personality of leaders was 
estimated by young men in Japan in the order of 
volition (31%), affection (18%), action (14%). 
This is contrasted with Thomas and Young’s results 
for Americans which showed an order of affection 
(31%), volition (20%), intellect (16%).—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3192. [Anon.] War strain in children. Lancet, 
1941, 240, 121-122.—This report discusses psycho- 
neurotic, psychosomatic, and behavior disorders in 
city bred British children evacuated to foster homes 
in the country on account of bombing hazards.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3193. Boas, F. The relation between physical 
and mental development. Science, 1941, 93, 339-342. 
—Populations are not stable but show the influence 
of environmental factors in physical growth and 
mental development. Studies of school children 
indicate that those advanced for their age in terms of 
physical development are also advanced in IQ while 
those physically retarded have a lower 10.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3194. Brill, A. A. The value of the motion picture 
in education with special reference to the excep- 
tional child. Proc. 6th Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods 
Sch., 1940, 15-22.—The value of the movies in 
providing vicarious experience and catharsis is 
discussed. The writer believes that through the 
movies we can immunize children to crime and other 
abnormal situations. For example, morbid curiosity 
can be combatted by the showing of a strip tease act. 
—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3195. Chambers, M. M. Youth serving organiza- 
tions. (2nd ed.) Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. Pp. 237. $2.50.— 
Basic information is given regarding 320 organiza- 
tions, presented in 20 classifications, including 
organizations in the field of guidance, personnel, and 
employment; child welfare associations; organiza- 
tions serving handicapped youth; and associations 
for the prevention and treatment of delinquency and 
crime.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3196. De Weerdt, O. N., & De Weerdt, E. H. 
Individual experience and the ability to cooperate 
with life. Crippled Child, 1941, 18, 150—151.— 
The mechanisms underlying the behavior of the 
physically handicapped are psychologically the same 
as those of the normally equipped. Whether the 
handicap is physical or sensory defect, mental 
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retardation, social or economic limitation, the 
individual will respond by defense reactions or 
compensatory mechanisms. As defense reactions 
are negative and avoiding, the individual should 
be guided into the development of positive com- 
pensatory behavior. This is particularly true of the 
child, who, because of his immaturity, is especially 
likely to develop unhealthy reactions.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

3197. Friesen, B.v. Nagra synpunkter pd varden 
av s. k. psykopatiska barn. (Some viewpoints con- 
cerning the care of psychopathic children.) Svenska 
Lékartidn., 1941, 38, 37-43.—The author discusses 
the need of proper public diagnosis and care of 
psychopathic children and gives some case histories. 
Psychological and mental hygiene clinics such as 
exist in the United States would be ideal also for 
Sweden.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

3198. Goodenough, F. L. Selected references on 
preschool and parental education. Elem. Sch. J., 
1941, 41, 538-547.—This annotated bibliography 
of some 60 references is divided into: technical and 
experimental studies; and non-technical books and 
articles primarily for parents and teachers. Most 
of the annotations fall in the first group.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwsetern). 

3199. Hill, J. M. Unwanted—unloved children; 
a study of nervous parent-child relationship. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1941, 2, 135-139.—‘‘Some older beliefs 
about the nature of nervous conditions were com- 
pared with more modern teachings. It was shown 
by case histories that nervous parents cause various, 
resentful, nervous reactions in their children by not 
wanting them and by not loving them.’—C. E. 
Henry (Brown). 

3200. Layman, J. W. Public assistance: its 
effects on the child. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 237—255.— 
This study of relief clients who before the depression 
managed without outside aid shows that the de- 
pression caused no serious increase in the more 
obvious social problems but rather in the “more 
subtle, less obvious and yet equally important 
aspects of personality.’ The child’s behavior tends 
to be related to the resulting increase in family 
tension. A number of case studies are cited and 
suggestions made regarding improvement of case- 
work technique based on an early and accurate 
analysis of the situation—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Con- 
necticut). 

3201. McCormick, H. W. -] Physically 
handicapped children in New York City. Rep. 
Comm. Stud. phys. handicap. Child., N. Y. C., 
1941. Pp. xi + 91.—This committee report presents 
an appraisal of the medical, educational, and asso- 
ciated services for physically handicapped children 
in New York City. It is based on visits to schools, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and interviews with 
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school officials including physicians and_ nurses. 
Schools in other cities were visited, and medical and 
educational authorities throughout the country were 
consulted. The report is divided into 6 sections: 
origin and development of special programs for the 
physically handicapped; general considerations in 
the education of the handicapped; organization, 
administration, extent and cost of the program; 
general aspects of the program; special programs for 
physically handicapped children; and conclusion. 
The necessity of fundamental changes in the medical 
and educational programs for the physically handi- 
capped is indicated. Suggestions for such changes 
are presented in detail—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

3202. Nagy, M. v. A biinésség gyermeki megi- 
télése. (Children’s judgment of guilt.) Psychol. 
Stud. Univ. Bp., 1939, 3, 116-127.—This is a report 
of experiments conducted by the author at the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Institute in Geneva on 30 school 
children aged 7-14 years, most of them aged 11-12 
years, by the method of Piaget. It was found that 
the judgment of guilt goes through 3 developmental 
stages: (1) Moral law is obligatory only in the pres- 
ence of adults. (2) Irrespective of the situation, 
the moral act is judged as the violation of a rule. 
According to the rigidity of this conception the 
judgment of the child knows no pardon. Identifyin 
himself with the rule, he condemns the sinner. (3 
The action is judged according to the motives of the 
subject; an offense is considered an act against the 
conscience of the subject and the interests of society. 
Rigid judgment is replaced by evaluation which 
leads to the conception of forgiveness.—P. Ransch- 
burg (Budapest). 

3203. Ruenaufer, H. Wachtriume indischer 
Jugendlicher. (Daydreams of youths in India.) 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1940, 59, 319-350.—Question- 
naire-obtained daydreams from 39 girls and 26 boys 
in India (Marathi-Hindus), aged 13-20 years, were 
compared with daydreams obtained from German 
youths. Daydreams seem to be more prevalent 
among the Indian youths and are concerned with 
riches, travel, love, art, education, political freedom, 
etc. The dream of political freedom is especially 
common, even among girls (reported by 50%). The 
daydreams of Indian girls, in contrast with those of 
occidental girls, are not concerned with marriage, 
family life, love, and motherhood; their dreams are 
compensatory reactions.—G. F. J. Lehner (Miami). 

3204. Rupp, H. Entwicklung des physikalisch- 
technischen Verstiindnisses. (Development of phys- 
ical-technical understanding.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 
1939, 12, 85-86.—The results from 3 previous papers 
(see XIV: 2683, 2684, and 2685) are summarized.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2974, 3007, 3030, 3048, 3094. ] 
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